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Spilling the NID 


WASHINGTON 
iiliam , Director of 
Central Intelligence, ap- 
pears to be getting 


, nervous 
in the service on the subject of leaks. 
Having been made the la 


Select Committee on‘ Intelligence, 
whose heavily publicized midlife 
crisis makes him seem, in my opin- 
ion, eager to show he has not become 
4 blabbermouth. 

Let me put forward my own Na- 

tional Estimate of the crackbrained 
crackdown. 
John McMahon, until two months 
ago the C.1.A.'3 Deputy Director, was 
the product of its intelligence-gather- 
ing side, and resisted Director Casey's 
policy (with which I agree) of putting 
missiles in the arms of freedom fight- 
ers willing to shoot them at oppressors 
in Afghanistan, Africa and Nicaragua, 

He was booted out and replaced by 
Robert Gates, who came up through 
the evaluation rather than gathering 
branch. Mr, Gates is thus more a 
driver of spies than a spy by trade; he 
is comfortable with the Casey covert 
action, and his pride and joy has been 
the National Intelligence Daily. 

This “NID,” with its blue card- 
board cover and 10 or 12 pages of in- 


. formation, is the evaluated product of 
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the intelligence community. The cir- 
culation is limited to about 200 offi- 
cials whose lowest clearance is “top 


A scapegoat was needed to send a 
warning to the list, and to justify the lie 
detector ‘‘experiment” within the Pen- 
tagon. After a story 


the Savimbi insurgents in Angola — in- 
formation that may have been in the 
NID — Michael Pillsbury, a Defense 
official, was fluttered and . 


while willing to go after leakere in Gore 
Saas 7 
The C.LA. 
triestospook ~ 
the press 

aaa anes 


ernment, is unwilling to join Mr, Casey 
in chilling the leakees in the press... 

One reason is that law enforcement 
officials have long been aware of, and 
are discreetly curious about, meet- 
ings held in Mr. Casey's home, alone, 
between the Director and reporter 
Woodward, who is writing a book 
about the C.LA, 

I would never ask Bob Woodward 
about that, because a man’s sources 
or non-sources are nobody's business 
but his own. But a few monthg back J 
put the question buzzing around Jus- 
tice directly to my old friend Casey.” - 

“I haven't seen Woodward for -18 
months,’’ was the gruff reply, No basis. 
at all to the obvious F.B.1. wonderment: 
if Mr. Casey was the source of the sta 
ries he most complains about. He does 
readily admit 5 
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Soviet combat brigs 


The real story 


STUPIDITY. 


‘Intelligence’ 


by Stansfield Turner 


i 

f. most profound disappointment of my 
presidency,” Jimmy Carter said of the failure to 
Secure Senate ratification of the SALT II agree. 
ment, He had staked his presidential prestige and, 
10 @ significant extent, his political future on the 
signing and ratification of the treat 'y. While many 
factors combined to put Senate ratification in 
doubt, the White House thought the prospects 
hopeful even in an election year, hopeful that is, 
until an intelligence failure concerning the report 
of a brigade of Soviet troops in Cuba caused a 
political uproar that serious! ly damaged the 
chances for passage of SALT II Here, Stansfield 
‘Turner, director of the CIA at the time, gives his 
account of the mishandling of the report and the 
unnecessary damage it caused. 


Technology has so increased the amount of in- 
formation we can acquire that a whole new set 
Of problems has resulted. On the one hand, 
analysts are inundated with data and must find 
ways to filter, store, and retrieve what iS signifi- 
cant. On the other hand, analysts must be con- 
cerned with whether they are receiving everything 
that is collected in their area of interest; with 
whether the members of the intelligence 


Adapted from Secrecy and Democracy: The CIA in Transi- 
tion by Stansfield Turner, Houghton Mifflin Ca, Boston, 2 
1983 by Stansfield Turner, Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher. 


community—the CIA's espionage branch, the 
NSA [National Security Agency], the Defense 
organizations responsible for overhead recon- 
naissance, the CIA's electronic surveillance com- 
ponent, the State Department’s diplomatic 
reporting system, the FBI’s foreign intelligence 
branch, the. Defense Intelligence Agency's (DIA] 
attaches, the intelligence Organizations of the 
military services, and the intelligence offices of 
the departments of Treasury, Energy, and the 
Drug Enforcement Agencv—all share what they 
collect. An unfortunate example of information 
not being shared adequately came in the summer 
of 1979, [t led to the most serious intelligence 
failure of my tenure. The failure to forecast the 
fall of the Shah earlier that year was of far less 
significance than our mishandling of the report 
that a “combat brigade” of Soviet troops was in 
Cuba. Had we predicted the Shah’s fall from 
Power even six or seven months ahead of time, 
there was little the United States could have done 
tO prevent it. The reporting on the combat 
brigade, however, did play a direct part in 
scuttling the SALT II arms control treaty with 
the Soviet Union. 

In June 1979 President Carter had met with 
President Brezhnev and signed the SALT II trea- 
ty. The Senate was preparing to hold its initial | 
hearings on ratification when, on July 18, the 
Washington Star reported, “Sen. Richard Stone, 
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J oint Ceremony to Cap Summit 
Soviets Resolve 10 of 25 Divided-Family Cases, State Dept. Says 


By Lou Cannon and David Hoffman — 


Washington Post Staff Writers 


President Reagan and Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev have 
agreed to add a joint appearance 
Thursday at the end of their meet- 
ings in Geneva, where they are like- 
ly to sign cultural and air-safety 
agreements and to review the sum- 
amit, White House officials said yes- 
terday. 

In another development, the 
State Department said last night 
that the Soviets had resolved 10 of 
the 25 U.S.-Soviet cases involving 
separated spouses, dual nationals 


and divided families. 
Prior to this month, only 
three separated spouses had re- 
-ceived exit visas over the past 1% 
years and only one dual national 
case was resolved within the last 
year. The gesture was termed by a 
senior department official as “a sig- 
nal prior to the summit” of Soviet 
willingness to resolve the problems. 
These developments came as 
Reagan prepared to depart this 
morning for Geneva and the first 
superpower summit. since 1979. 
Sources said that Reagan and Gor- 
bachev are expected to agree to 
establish a regular process of con- 


sultation, including future summit 
conferences. , 

A senior White House official said 
that the Thursday ceremony that 
has been added to the summit 
schedule also could include either 
joint or separate statements by the 
two leaders on summit accomplish- 
ments. 


KERKKEKE 


Describing the Thursday cere- 
mony, a senior official said: “As we 
see it now, the two leaders in some 
public forum would sign the docu- 


ments [and]. would each make a 


statement. Ours would probably be 
on how we saw the summit. Then 
there would be some more casual 
conversation between the two, and 
they'd leave.” 

The senior official said that Gor- 
bachev is “the head of the Commu- 
nist Party: and a very staunch ad- 
vocate of his cause” and that Rea- 


gan is under no illusions that the 


meetings will be easy. 


“You cannot expect him to be: 
soft, you cannot expect him to be 
genial, you cannot expect him to be | 
anything except what he is, leader | 
of the Soviet people and a very dy- : 


namic person,” the official said. 
Reagan spent his last day in 
Washington in an hour-long Nation- 
al Security Council meeting review- 
ing summit themes. An official said 
the president’s advisers “don’t want 
to overload him” with briefing ma- 
terial and added that Reagan was 


rereading earlier papers that had. 


been given him. 

Reagan also met during the day 
with Sens. Pete Wilson (R-Calif.), 
and Ernest F. Hollings (D-S.C.). 

They presented a petition signed 
by 37 colleagues urging Reagan not 
to agree to restrictions on his Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative (SDD. The 
senators said they shared Reagan’s 
view “that SDI is too important to 
be traded for marginal improve- 
ments in the status quo.” 

“The quest for a world free of 
‘push button’ Armageddon must not 
be abandoned for short-term gains 
in the superpower thermostat,” the 
senators said. “Ironically, we have 
let the Soviets make real progress 
on their campaign against our SDI, 
while they proceed apace on their 
own.” 


Earlier this week, Reagan was 
briefed_on the Soviet Union by 
three CIA analysts. 


Staff writer Don Oberdorfer 
contributed to this report, 
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By BERNARD GWERTZMAN .| 
Special to The New York Times 
WASHINGTON, March 24 — AS, 
Ronald I. Spiers tells it, he was hap- 


pily at work as Ambassador to Paki- . 


stan when he complained offhandedly 
to Secretary of State George P. 


Shultz, who was passing through Isla-- 


mabad, about the way the State De- 


partment was managed worldwide. 


The next thing he knew, Mr. Shultz 


’ was asking him to return to Washing- 


ton to become Under Secretary of 
State for Management. Mr. Shultz’s 
first choice as head of management, a 
corporate expert in the field, had 
given up in disgust after less than a 


year of trying to put order into what. 


has ‘affectionately been called ‘‘the 
Fudge Factory.” . 
The probiems of the State Depart- 


* ment are so long-standing -—— inade- 


quate resources, cliquish personnel 
policies and a pervasive feeling that 
what most officers do has little im- 
pact on foreign policy — that being 
head of management is viewed by 
many in the department as an invita- 


_ tion to frustration. Mr. Spiers said he 
. took the job because after complain- 
' ing to Mr. Shultz ‘I: could hardly tell 


him I preferred to stay where I was.” 
Mr. Spiers, a veteran of the Foreign 

Service, has in recent months begun 

speaking out candidly about his un- 


happiness with the state of affairs at - 


Foggy Bottom, and he’is quick to say 
that not much has changed vet. He re- 
cent gave a speech to the American 


Foreign Service Association, the . 


trade union for the State Department, 


- and excerpts from that speech appear 


in the current issues of the Foreign 
Service Journal and the State Depart- 
ment’s own house organ: wo 

In his view, not only does the State 


"Department not receive enough 
| money to do its job well, but it has 
‘ failed to manage well the resources it 


' has, namely a dedicated corps of dip- 


lomats, © “ 

jn a way Mr. Spiers may have dis- 
covered the wheel. It has long been 
known that a disproportionate num- 
ber of competent diplomats had little 


S 
2 


25. March, 185 


to do. Former Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk complained in the early 
1960's that the department had “too 
many chiefs and not enough Indians.” 

Mr. Spiers makes the same point 
when he says: ‘‘We have too many 
senior officers who cannot be placed 
in jobs appropriate to their Tank” and 
“currently, 40 senior officers are 
overcomplement” (doing ‘‘make- 
work” jobs). In part, this is because 
of politics. Since 1981, he says, 23 am- 
‘bassadorial or other senior assign- 
ments have moved from career to 


‘At the heart of 

many problems is 
a loss of discipline.’ 
-—Ronald I. Spiers 


~~ 


political appointees. Even the most 
respected category is not immune. Of 
40 career ministers, the absolute 
cream of the foreign service, “seven 
are without meaningful jobs, he says. 

Many officers, particularly those 
without challenging assignments, 
complain that despite all sorts of ob- 
jective criteria that are supposed to 

_ be used to rank officers and to select _ 
the best for promotion, in the end it all 
depends on whom one knows in a posi- 
tion of power. An officer may have 
performed superbly in some far-off 
embassy, but ususally has less 
chance of getting a top position than 
does a talented aide to a senior offi- 
cial in Washington. 

For instance, it is regarded in the 
State Department as a passport to a 
prized overseas assignment to spend 
two or three years as a senior aide to 


a high official. In fairness to those 
officers, they do put in 18-hour days 
and long weekends, and the toll on 
their personal lives is often heavy. 

Too often, Mr. Spiers says, assign- 
ments depend “more on whom you 
know than whether you are the best 
for the job or the job is best for you.” 
The system today penalizes officers 
“who are less visible to the decision- 
makers in Washington” and fails to © 
insure “equitable sharing of hardship 
assignments,” he says. 

“at the heart of many of these 
problems is a loss of service disci- 
phne that, in my view, arises from a 
sense that the system is not operating 


- equitably,” he said. “I see little 


chance of restoring esprit de corps 
and a sense of service until we find 
ways to restore trust in the system 


_ and overcome a feeling that nice guys 


finish last.”’ 

Another major complaint of Mr. 
Spiers is the lack of funds given to the © 
State Department for its basic job.. 
The budget is about $2 billion annual- 
ly, which, as Mr. Spiers points out, is 
less than one percent of the Penta- | 
gon’s budget. . 

Moreover, he says, despite the 
mvsuque attac to the Central in- 
telligence Agency and other clandes- 
tine operations. 70 percent 0 tne ma- 


terial in the President's supersecret 
moming feport covering crucia 
overnight  internahiona develop 
ments comes from Foreign Service 
reporting. Ang vel, in the last aecade,. 
fhere has been an 15 percent cut in the 
number Of people Pearse to _ecg- 
nomic and political TEpOrUing and 
analysis — the heart of the aepart 
-ment’s responsibilities — as we had 
to meet increases in consuiar work- 
loads and provide agmunistrative sup 
port for other agencies.”” © : 
™What we have done, vear after 
year, is thin the soup,” Mr. Spiers 
said. 


| 
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By Ted Agres: 


THE WASHINGTON TIMES 


‘The Soviet Union is developing 
and deploying three new types of 
nuclear-tipped intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, informed admin- 


istration sources have told The 


Washington Times. 


This represents a major new - 
effort by the Soviets to upgrade - 


their strategic missile network. It 
also would place them up to 10 to15 
.. years ahead of the United States in 
deployment of comparable strate- 
gic missile systems, the sources 
say. : 

As part of this effort, the Soviet 
Union has embarked on a crash pro- 
gram to deploy upwards of 460 new 


$S8-25 nuclear ICBMs attwolaunch . 


' sites before the end of 1985. 
According to information 


* recently reported in the CIA’s top- ~ 
'- secret National Intelligence Daily 


| the Soviets have accelerated SS8-25 


| flight test Programs and are: 
deploying the new missiles at Yosh--. 


_kar_ Ola and Yurya, Yoshkar, Qla 


presently houses $S-13 single-’ 


warhead ICBMs, and Yurya is an 
_85-20 missile complex. 
" The sources said that 60 triple- 
warheaded SS-25s are being 
installed in SS-13 silos at Yoshkar 
Ola to replace those older single 
missiles. An additional 200 road- 
mobile $S8-25s each are to be 
deployed at Yoshkar Ola and Yurya 
as well for a total of 460. 

The sources report that the war-. 
head on the S$-25 is about one-third 


of the missile’s total throw-weight, - 


or payload. This not only violates 


another provision of SALT II; italso - 
indicates the $S-25 will be covertly . 
deployed with three MIRVed war- - 


heads. 


‘The strategic significance of this 


’ observed size of the SS-X-27’s silo. , * 


crash program to deploy 460 new 
missiles is that it will add 1,380new 
warheads by 1985. 

In addition, U.S. intelligence offi- 
cers have identified a totally new 
missile, the SS-X-27, as being under 


development. Its liquid-fueled 


engines are being tested at the 
Soviet facility at Dnepropetrovsk 
and the missiles test siios have 
been detected at the Tyuratam mis- 
sile/space center, the sources say. 
The SS-X-27 had been foreseen 


by the Pentagon as an outgrowth of 
the SS-18 ICBM. But based on the 


it is believed that the new missile 
will be significantly larger than the 
88-18. 

’ First flight tests of the SS$-X-27 
are expected ‘in 1986 but could 
occur as early as next year. 

The Soviets, in the past, have 
maintained that their missile devel- 

.Opments are simply modifications 
of existing systems. The SALT II 
treaty, by which both the Soviet 

nion and the United States have 
agreed to abide even though it has 
not been ratified, prohibits deploy- 
ment of more than one “new type” 
ICBM. The Soviets have designated 
the medium-sized SS-24 as this new 
type and claim that the $S-25 and 
others are merely modifications of 
it, and proper. 

Two administration reports on 
Soviet arms control violations have 
concluded that the SS-25 repre- 
sents an illegal second “new type” 
ICBM. The president's report to 
Congress, released in January, and 
the still-classified General Advi- 


. sory Committee's report on arms 
y 


WASH:NGTON TIMES 
18 September 1984 
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control violations both term the 
SS-25 as a “probable violation” of 
SALT IL. 

The sources say that the evi- 
dence is now stronger and the 
“probable” qualification has been 
strengthened to “certain” in official 
reports. 


The third new missile, the | 


SS-X- as 
Plesetsk test range, the sources 
Teportéd. Unni recently, US. intel- 
higence believed that the Soviets 


would hold off testing the SS-X-26 
in flight unul alter SALT I expires 


“at the end of 1985. But now, the 


sources say, “it is known it will be 


hight tested by early 1985." 


The SS-X-26, which uses a solid 
propellant, is a-successor to the 
35-18, which uses a liquid propel- 
lant. The sources said that, based 
on the observed size of the SS-X-26 


‘silos, it will be “significantly 


larger” than the $S-18, which can 
be fitted with up to 14 nuclear war- 
heads, 

The silos for the SS-X-26 are said 
to be larger than thase of the $S-18, 
which would constitute a violation 
of SALT II limits on silo size. 

The sources say that Soviet mis- 
sile complexes for old, deactivated 
5S-7 ICBMs are likely sites for 
future deployments of the road- 
mobile $S-25s. They identified four 
such sites at Verkhnyaya Salda, 


Novosibirsk, Omsk and Tyumen. 


The deployment of the SS-25, 
$S-26, and SS-27 missiles would vio- 
late several arms control 
agreements, the sources say. 
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CBS Asks Dismissa 


_ Westmoreland Su 


By Eleanor Randolph — 


Washington Post Btat Writer ™ 


oS 


Libel lawyers for CBS argued yesterday that. 


sworn statements from almost 40 military and 
intelligence analysts from the Vietnam war years 


Prove the network's charge that the U.S. military - 


command in Vietnam lied about enemy troop 
strength to bolster political support for the war in 
the late 1960s. 

In a motion asking U.S. District Court Judge 
Pierre Leval to dismiss a $120 million libel action 
against CBS by retired Army Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland, network lawyers said that “few 
broadcasts have been as thoroughly researched” as 
a Mike Wallace program called “The Uncounted 


Enemy: A Vietnam Deception,” which ran in Jan- - 


vary, 1982. 
Included in the CBS brief are quotations from 
letters that a former Army analyst sent his wife, 
“You should have seen the antics my people 
and I had to go through with our computer cal- 
culations to make the February strength calcula- 
tions come out the way the general wanted them 
“to,” one read. “We started with the answer and 
plugged in all sorts of figures until we found the 
¢ombination the machine would digest.” 

“: The writer of the letter, James Meacham, now 
a journalist in London, has said recently that he 
was merely dissatisfied with his work and did not 
mean the letters to be construed years later a5 
evidence of-a conspiracy. 

The CBS brief also quoted Richard Kovar, a 
30-year CIA veteran who now writes President 

. Reagan's daily CIA briefing, as saying that the 
CBS documentary is “a great service to the intel- 
ligence process.” 

The network brief also contended that Kovar 
said it should be broadcast annually on the anni- 
versary of the Tet offensive “so that no intelli- 
gence analyst, soldier or citizen who watches it 
will ever let anything like this happen again,” 

Ronald Smith, a 25-year CIA intelligence offi- 
cer and analyst who is at the Department of En- 
ergy, said that for CBS to call efforts to hold 

‘ down enemy troop estimates a “conspiracy ... ac- 
curately describes the concerted effort undertaken 
by military officials to distort and suppress critical 
intelligence information about the enemy we faced 

: in Vietnam.“ 
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|, Drawing from almost 400,004 
' documents that have made the 
detailed chronicle of one of the 
| Hiods in the war and an impo 
media, CBS used a rare tactic 
| Stage of a libel case, saying that tne Tocimente 

: B true and thus is not libelous, Such an assertion’ 
. Hormally awaits the findings of the court as a re- 
. ult of the trial. a 
. As a fallback to a more standard legal position 
i mm such cases, CBS lawyer David Boies also argued 


"that First Amendment Protections of a free press 
: in this country should warrant dismissal of West- 
: horeland’s “attempt. . . to impose a price on crit- 
; Icism of the way in which our government’s high- 
» @st officials exercise their official powers” by his 
; filing of the libel suit. 

' Boies acknowledged that the broadcast has 
flaws, some of which were the subject of a highly 
critical article in TV Guide last year and a recent- 
ly released book charging that CBS set out to 
“smear” Westmoreland. 

But Boies argued that “none of those flaws im- 


Plicates either the truth of what the broadcast 


_ Says-or CBS’ belief in it.” 

: - Don Kowet, author of a controversial new book 

' about the documentary, “A Matter of Honor,” and 
. Sally Bedell, now with The New York Times, 
: wrote the an article in TV Guide, “Anatomy of a - 
* Smear—How CBS Broke the Rules and ‘Got’ 


Westmoreland.” 
After the story, CBS conducted an internal in- 


: vestigation that criticized the network for re-in- 
. terviewing Some witnesses unfairly, for not iden- 
s .tifying former CIA analyst Sam Adams on the air 


as a paid CBS consultant and for failing to prove 


» that there was a “conspiracy” by the military to 
' “cook” the figures, “as such manipulations are 


sometimes called, 
In June, 1983, CBS suspended the show's pro- 


ducer, George Crile, for, taping telephone inter- 


‘views with former secretary of defense Robert S. 


McNamara and others without their knowledge, 
The tapes and the internal CBS investigation 
have become a part of the voluminous record, 
Westmoreland’s lawyer, Dan M. Burt, said he 
could not comment in detail on a motion he had 
not read. He labeled as “ridiculous” a CBS argu- 
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U.S. Aides Say 


f F ad 1S M ade Use an 969 the United States reaffirmed. 


[its renunciation of, the first use of 


- Of a Nerve Gas 


Assert Lab Gear Came 


From West Germans 


By SEYMOUR M. HERSH | 
| Special to The New York Times 

, WASHINGTON, March 29 — United 

States intelligence officials sav they 

have obtained what they believe to be 
incontrovertible evidence that Irag has 

used nerve gas in its war with Iran and 


| is nearing completion of extensive sites 
for the mass production of the lethal 
-chemical warfare agent. 
Pentagon, State Department and in- 
‘ telligence officials said in interviews 
this week that the evidence included 
documentation that Iraq has been buy-| 
: ing laboratory equipment from a West: 
. German company, purchases that are. 
: believed to be linked to Iraq’s nerve 
i gas production plans. 
i The intelligence also shows, the offi- 
Cials Said. that Irag has asmanv as five 


, dispersed sites for the storage, produc- 
: tion and assembiv of nerve pas weap; 
; ns, Without intervention. these offi- 
‘ Cials said, Iraq is estimated to be 
: Weeks Or months away from the ability 


ee Ts BWay Tom Me adie 
‘to mount major chemica] attacks 
against lran’s far more numerous 
troops. ; 


' Deep Underground Bunkers 


Each of the sites, the officials said, 
has been built in deep underground 
_ bunkers, heavily fortified by concrete, | 
‘ that are reported to be six stories below | 
; the surface. Officials said the Iraqi 
concern appeared to be protection from 
an air attack. : 
Neither the White House nor the 


30 March 1984 


in small canisters, it would be virtually 
impossible to effectively monitor the 
spread of such weapons to other coun- 


chemical warfare, and it later reduced 
its preparations to defend against a 
chemical war. The United States has 
accused Irag of using chemical weap- 
ons in the war with Iran, but Baghdad 
has denied the charge. 

A senior official said this week that 


| the Joint Chiefs of Staff had been asked 
to provide what he termed a “‘prelimi- j 


nary look” at the feasibility of an 
American air strike on the fortified 
sites, but concluded there were not 
enough American aircraft in appropri- 
ate locations. « : a 
This official went on to say that there 


were many in the Government who, re-. 


calling the successful Israeli air attack 
in 198] on what was determined to be an 
Iraqi nuclear plant, would like to see 
the Israeli Air Force attack again. 
Some sensitive high-level conversa- 
tions on the issue between the United 


States and Israel have already taken. 


place, the official added. 

This information could not be con- 
firmed, although many American offi- 
ciais, in interviews, volunteered their 
persona] judgment that such an attack 
would be one welcome solution to the 
probierm. Y 

A senior State Department official 
described his frustration over the 
issue. “It’s not lack of knowledge at 
high levels,’ he said. “It’s been in all 
the high-rellers’ briefing books. The 
Iraqis appear to be ready to do any- 
thing. The question is what do we do? 
Should we cast a major air strike? 
That’s a big move.” The official ac- 
knowledged hearing ‘‘speculation’’ 
that the Israelis might be ‘‘ready to 


move,” but added that such talk was in. 


his view only talk. 


The intelligence, which was provided 
from sources depicted as being “better 
than on-site,” has been repeateal d 
forcefully présented to President Rea- 


gan in the last week, the officials said, 


If full-scale chemical war develops, 
one senior American official said, “the 
genie is out of the bottle.” He added: 
“Arms control is down the drain. And 
we've got our forces completely at 
' risk.” The official] warned that because 
of the nature of chemical weapons, 
huge doses of which can be transpored 


_ | State Department would formally com-|" 
|, ment today on the intelligence informa- 
ton, 


with the White House not yet providing 
any policy guidance. 


Officials said that on three occasions 
within the week the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, to dramatize its concer 


over the intelligence, had emphasized, 
or ‘‘red lined,"' the relevant informa- 


one of the most highly classified docu-, 
ments in the Government. This infor- 
mation is prepared overnight by_the 


C.I.A. and presented early each mom. , 


ing to the President. 


Sophisticated jaboratory equipment 


tion_on iraa’s chemical war abilities jn | 
the President's dailv intelligence brief, 
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ore ahafhe 


i 
One official, reflecting the frustra. ! 
tion of Taany in the intelligence tield.4 

raised William J. Casey, the Director | 
9 ‘Central Tnteliizonce tor having “the | 
guts to stand “up and fight,""adding, ! 
“He’s given the correct information to ! 
the White House andir’suptothem.” | 

The State Department said on March © 
5 that the United States had concluded | 
that the available evidence indicated 
that lethal chemical weapons were 
being used by iraq against Iran, in 
violation of the Geneva Protocol of 
1925, which Iraq agreed to adhere to in 
1931. At the time of the statement an 
Administration official said the chemi- 
cal weapon being used bythe Iraqis 
seemed to be mustard gas, a blistering 
agent. At that time Iran accused the 
Iraqis of using nerve gas and nitrogen 
mustard, but the Administration said 
there. was no evidence Iraq had used 
nerve gas. ! 

Qne reason for hesitation over the - 
issue, a White House official acknowl- | 
edged, is the traditional concern of in- | 
telligence officials for the protection of 
“sources and methods.’’ The specific 
information about the extent of Iraqi 
nerve gas development is said to have 
been derived from unusually sensitive | 
sources. - 

A_meijor_ diplomatic complication | 
confronts the Administration, officials 
say. American intelligence agencies 
have identified Karl Kolb. a scientific | 
and technical supply company _in j 
Dreieich, West Germany, as being re. 


sponsible for the sale and shipping of 


i 
that, intelligence officials say, has | 
been used — apparently without the | 
lragi Government in its clandestine : 
ability to develop a nerve gas. Sales of 
equipment considered ey American of. | 
clals tc be essential to the Iraqi effort | 
“were Said to have taken place over a | 
riod of at least two yea jth the 
chemical company obtaining all of the H 
reqwired export licenses from the West 
German Government before shipment. 


. Evidence Presented to Bonn 
Sometime within the last month, offi- 
cigis said, intelligence officials ob- 
tained evidence directly linking the - 
company’s shipments to Iraqi develop- 
mentoinerve gas. hae 
. e C.1.A, relayed some of its infor- 
mation’ and its concern directly to the 
. United States Embassy in Bonn, an of- 


ficial said. which in turn made a diplo 
‘Waatic representation to the West Ger- 


nan Government. The official Ameri- . 


Continued 
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OK PACE A<S/ 


- Intelligence: Too Much I 


1l December 1983 


Too Little Evaluation 


| 
_ This s report wes prepared and written by Philip Taubman ar and Joel Brinkley. 


~ The marines, defending the ad- 
equacy of security al their Beirut 
headquarte: 


mittees that the marines were given 
descriptions of at least 100 porential 


car bombs between: June 1) and: Oct 


Ts on Oct. 23, have said ‘ 23. 


. they never received intelligence in- 
formation warning that they might be 
“the target of a suicidal truck-bomb at- 
‘tack. General Kelley, the Marine 
Comrosandant, told “Jast 
month that the marines ‘have yet to 
find a shred of intelligence which 
would have alerted a reasonable and 

: ‘prudent commander to this new and 
unique threat.”” 

- Intelligence and military officials 

: say Genera] Kelley may be right in 

the sense that the marines never re- 
‘Ceived a tip that a large truck packed 
‘with explosives would come crashing 
into the Marine compound. But they 
said intelligence warnings about ter- 
Torist threats, particularly car 
‘bombs, were never in short supply. 


“We oo one ortwoa day,” recalled 


‘General Mead, who served two tours 


told by ‘my intel officer, ‘Hey boss, 
we've had another i 
that every day. “You’re gonna get it, 


thinking | had to have more specifici- 


ty, I'm wearing my men down witb- -~ . 
out more specificity ofa threat.””.. / 


Too Much Raw Intelligence. 

- The problem in Beirut was not in- 
sufficent intelligence, but insufficient 
evaluation, according to a variety of 
current and former Mhilitary and in- 
‘telligence officials familiar. with the 
intelligence support provided to the 
marines. 


_ If anything, commanders up the 


line agreed; the marines received too 
much raw intelligence about terror- 
ism and were not trained to analyze 
it, eventually becoming somewhat 
complacent about almost daily care 
bomb warnings. 

Adrniral Holcomb, the deputy com- 
mander of American Naval Forces in 
Europe, said the flow of intelligence 
information was filled with warnings 


warning.’ You got ~ 
, tronic surveillance, and 
_you're gonna pet it, you’re gonna get | 
it.’ Initially, after the American Em- | | 
bassy went, we went into a condition- : 
one-type situation. | had my men on : 
alert al] the time. But then I began: 


: ceiving 


‘dozens of 
.cedes vehicles that might be’ 


" General Mead recalled receiving 
about white Mer- 


carrying 
bombs. “We were-told -this every: 


day,” he said in an interview, ‘‘so . 


everybody's looking for. this white 
Mercedes. I used to'laugh every day 
when I’d get on the street with my 
driver and I’d say, “Count the ‘white 
Mercedes!’ ’’- 

No one in the Marine contingents in 
Beirut or the chain of:-command _ 
above them appears to have appreci- 
ated the influence this might have on . 
Security. No one proposed establish- 


In ice said. such a 


eetiees experts 
, Umit, which could have been based in 
and five months as Marine com - 
mander in Beirut. He said, “I was - . 


helped sepa- 
rate the reliable postop the unreliabie. 


Bits and Pieces of Data 


In addition, they said, the special- 
ists could have looked for patterns in 


the bits and pieces of data that might. 


reveal whether terrorists were re- 
from iran or Syria, 


ving support 
| which, in turn, could help pinpoint 
’ targets for surveillance. 


Analysis of this kind in Washington 
since the Marine bombing indicates 
that an Iranian-backed Shiite Moslem 
faction in Lebanon called the Islamic 
Amal, located in Baalbek, northeast 
of Beirut, was involved in both the 
embassy and Marine bombings. 

A senior intelligence official said 
there are also “‘some indications" 


' that Syria aided in the attack by 


‘of impending terrorist attacks. Gen- - 


eral Kelley told Congressional com- 


providing explosives. He denied re. 
ports that the United States has ir- 
refutable evidence linking the attacks 
to Syrian leaders. : 

Formation ofa group of specialists 
before the attack could have given a 


. more sophisticated reading of the ter- 


rorist threat, eee experts 
said. 
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“It was a colossal oversight,” 
former senior intelligence official 


said, He added, ‘‘It’s almost criminal 
to send “Marine 


field intelligence, into Beirut without 


some experts in to help them 


, Sending 
-handle the specialized kind of infor- 


intelligence officers, - 
men who've dealt only with battle. - 


mation they were getting on terror- | 


ism.” 
Senator Warner, who has been in- 


vestigating intelligence aspects of the . 


Marine mission, said the chain of 


someone with this training be reas- 
signed Te ene Marines.” 
From 
‘sion, the marines seemed to be 
haunted by American - intelligence 
setbacks, The first, which the ma- 
rines indirectly abetted in their first 


tour in August 1982, was the P.L.O. 


evacuation after the Israeli invasion. - 

Over the years, while the United 
States officially refused to deal di- 
rectly with the P.L.O, because of its 
terrorist activities and hostility to- 
ward Israel, the C.I.A. developed a 


_ highly effective intelligence network 
‘in the Palestinian community in 

Lebanon. ‘The disintegration of the 

_P.L.O.-was @ Serious intelligence loss | 


for the United States,” one former in- 
telligence official said. 

Then in April almost the entire 
| C.LA. staff in Beirut was killed by the 
bomb biast that destroyed the embas- 
sy, including several of the agency’s 
leading experts on the Middie East. 
Intelligence officials said the C.I.A. 
Station was quickly rebuilt and the 


‘network of informants in Lebanon 


was not affected, but acknowledged 
that the change was disruptive. 

Gathering intelligence about ter- 
rorism, particularly trying to pene- 
trate terrorist groups, is considered 
one of the toughest jobs in the intelli- 
pence business. 


One intelligence official said: :“Ter- / 


rorist cells are srnall, fanatical and 
highly paranoid. It's almost impossi- 
_ble to plant an agent in one, You may 
pet-lucky and tum someone already 
inside, but you generally have to rely 
for information on wiretaps and,other 
communications intercepts.”’ - 
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the beginning of their mis- 


~ command “should have required that - 
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‘GRDAN 
mal DEE, 
THE U.S. air attack yesterday 


on the Syrien artillery bat- 
teries, which fired on unarmed 


American reconnaisance planes, - 


was the first strike the U.S. has 
meade directly against 
forces of President Hofez Assad. 

Yet the Syrians — with strong 
Soviet backing — have waged a 


brutal undeclared wor against - 


the international peocekeeping 


force since It arrived In Leba- | 


non. 
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This emerges from a major : 


Post investigation into the Octo- 
ber 23 “komikaze”" bombings of 


THE U.S. oir attack yesterday on 


the 


$yrion artillery batteries, | 


which fired on unarmed American ; 
reconnaisance planes, was the first | 


strike the U.S, has made directly 
_ agoinst the forces of President 
Hatez Assad. 

"Yet the Syrions — with strong 
Soviet backing — have waged a 
brutal undeclared war ogainst the 
international peacekeeping force 
sinee it arrived in Lebanon. 

This emerges from @ major Post 
investigation into the October 23 
“kamikaze” bombings of the U.S. 
end French military compounds in 
Eeirut which cost the peacekeep- 
ing terces almost 300 lives. 

Among the disturbing conclusions 
of the investigation: 


. U.S. 


bombings. 


@ There is strong circumstantial . 
evidence that the Syrians also ord- | Dept. 


ered the April 18 bombing of the 
Embassy in Beirut — on 
atrocity which killed 63 embassy . 
personnel. 


@ The bombings were carried | 
out with Soviet and East Bloc com | 
plicity if not explicit opproval. 


. Other findings include: 
@ The American, French and Is- | 
roeli intelligence services inexpli-| 
eably ignored vitel evidence of the: 
involvement of fanctical Shiite: 
Moslem “Shahid” suicide squads in 
Middle East terrorism. ~ 


@ Even so, many lives would: 
have been saved hod the Defense | 
Dept. heeded urgent warnings | 
from the CIA and other intelli-: 
gence agencies ef plans for a! 


“spectacular” strike against the | 
’ Marines compound. 


® Security ot the Marine com- 
' pound was inexplicably lox on the 


night of the bombing — even by) 


ithe “relaxed” standards of the . 


i Beirut peacekeeping forces. 


@ Defense Dept. anxiety about - 


alienating Syrian “goodwill” put ; 


(O100150001-2 


@ Testimony by top Pentagon 
bross on Capito! Hill indicates that | 
a “coverup” of intelligence and se- . 
curity shortcomings is under way | 
within the Defense Dept. 


This is the stery the Defense | 


dees not want to see in~ 


print. - - 


The following is the first part of 
on exclusive day-by-day account — 


: ef events leading up to the devas- 


tating attacks. 


It has been pieced together from 

| exhoustive interviews by Post re- . 
| porters in Lebanon, 
Washington. — 


Israel and | 


Monday, 


18, 1983: a 
The U.S. Embassy, Bet- . 
rut. Time: Midday. A 
pickup truck loaded with 
high explosive detonates 
in the embassy fore- 
court, ‘demolishing the : 
entire front of the build- 
ing and killing 63 em-- 


April 


bassy personnel, : 
Among the dead are | 
Bob Ames, the LA's | 


chief Middle East ana-: 
lyst, and 11 of his most 
important subordinatcs. 
US intelligence sources 
claim that it is still not 
known whether or not it 
was a suicide attlick. 4 
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ARTICLE 
ON PAGE B =a WASHINGTON POST 


7 November 1983 


By. Chuck Conconi 


One of West Germany's most influential 
" publications, Der Spiegel, has a harsh piece | 
this week on “The World of Ronald Rea-: 
gan.” On the weekly news magazine cover : 
~ Sunday was Reagan in cowboy hat, along | 
with Mickey Mouse, a sultry blond, covered : 
wagons, an Indian, combat troops leaving & 
_-Janding-craft and skyscrapers. In ‘describing 
the president’s world, Der Spiegel wrote: 
“Ronald Reagan, who in the White House 
"ig briefed by the CIA about the foreign sit: 
vation in 20-minute films, probably consid-' 
ets the world is a movie, Grenada is no ac-_| 
cident, but a new film scene in the life of: 
: this president—the first takes on location | 
; since he took office. It has the old, tested 
B-movie motives—to the right. the cavalry 
on the hilltop, left in the bush the enemies" 
of civilization, the Reds. So simple, so old is 
» Ronald Reagan’s California cosmology.” 
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U. S. camp - 
in. Lebanot 
shitts’ entry — 


Pram Inquirer Wire Services . 


>: BEIRUT, Lebanon —"US:. ‘Marines . 


yesterday shifted the main entrance? | 


to their camp to the gate used by the- 
truck-bomb ‘terrorist and- set up a 
heavily fortified. -130-yard ‘maze in 
nef foiling any . more. Bomb, at- 


. Meanwhile... ‘police’. sources. sia 
that Lebanese investigators had been. 


threatened with death if they contin- _ 


ued to probe the Oct. 23 bombings 
that killed at least 230 Marines and 


sailors at Beirut International .Air-' 


port and. 58 French. “paratroopers. 
about a mile away. : 


~The sources,: who requested “ane 
nymity, did not-say who had made | 


the threats. But: they disclosed -that, : 


according to informants, the terror. 


ists first surveyed the bomb. targets 


by posing .as peddlers... -.. 


+<AS FBI laboratory. “specialists, con’; 


tinued; analyzing - the 40-foot-wide | 
bomb crater, the Marines shifted the | 


main entrance to their | camp, from 
north to’south. The new main gate is 
the. same” one through which ..thée 
bomb-laden truck “passed before 
speeding into the four-story Batta]- 


jon, Landing © “Team headquarters, 


‘where it detonated and Teduced the 
structure to rubbie. ; 


poet 


driven’ ‘slong’ a “zigzag ‘foute: - 

athe New York Times Teported ’ yes- 
terday. that a warning of a terrorist 
.attack on U.S, forces in Lebanon was 


circulated among top government of- - 


-Ticials ‘three days. before the Oct. 23 
‘bombing. * TiMT Us Fen dy 
The Times said “an ‘intelligence re 
port specified thata pro-lranian-Shi- 
éte:Muslim group Known as “ 


“ths 


~Amal”.and “the Party of God wag 


planning z an aattaok.tcresres a elas; 


PHILADELPHIA INQUTRER 
‘3 November 1983 


I The. CIA “said -‘yesteraay that. it . 
could not confirm the warning was - 


given and a White House spokesman 
cng on the re 
_ Within bours e bombing, i 


fense Secretary ‘Caspar W. Weinbef- : 
ger said he suspected pro-Iranian ter- 


- Forists were responsible, The head Of | 


Aslamic “Amal has denied: ‘the: Erol 
garriéd’ ‘out the bombing.’ 


The Times said “the” watning ait 
, Gate la 


wipetet sid the as ‘was . 


~The --Times- ~-quoted~ ‘Marin Col. 
James’ McManiaway ’ as “saying ‘the 
- warning was not precise enough ‘fer! 
(Marines: in Beirnt'to. take extraordi- 
‘mary precautions:. -around the: head- 
quarters: building. - pete rata 
-~For all we:-knew; the ‘threat | men- 
rdoned “might fave: involved: an ‘old 
‘lady carrying a shopping bag’ filled 
;with explosives,” he said. - 
In fighting - in - Lebanon,--govern- 
-Ment-troops-and Muslim gunmen en: 
“guifed Beirur’s southern suburb and 
‘ surrounding. hilis:;with « artillery. 
+ mortar and machine-gun. fire: yester- 
j-Aay inca serious breach of the Sept. 26 
cease-fire. agreement: - : 


“Lebanese army sources also repoit- 


ed Druse Muslim. shelling of the de- 
i fense ministry in Yarze. and the 
Shouf Mountain: village of. Souk ‘el 
Gharb, the key army. base eight miles 


from Beirut that guards the ‘soutk 


east approaches to the. capital. a 
Staterun. Beirut Radio said tle 


' nine leaders of Lebanon's: watring 


_ factions, who are attending a nation- 
> al reconciliation talks in. Geneva, 
> Switzerland, had learned of the fight- 
‘: png. The radié said they-called their 
_-Christian ‘ and. Muslim - field-.com- 
" -manhders 40 Iry ‘to, silence the guns. 
Unconfirmed reports on the right- 

: wing ; Phalange militia radio reported: 

e "patties and sniping -on-the Galerie 
‘ Semaan, -Beirut’s «main, east-west 
roadway -and. in- the: “‘Tayoune, area 
Es -separates. Christian. east from 


Musliza: west: Beira: ae 


“fe. 
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The radio, known.as. the Voice of 
". Lebanon, also said that snipers fired 
‘on motorists in-Kharoub, 15 miles 
“south of Beirut, and that several Pe 
- ple were wounded. 
-The artillery and. mortar bless 
Lechoed over the U.S. Marine peace- 
Keeping base sandwiched between 
ithe combat zones, but-a Marine 
i Spokesman said no Americans ‘were 
j involved. : SRO Ly ee ee cee 


- 


"#Youcan hear the fighting, but 


“<!" right now the Marines are not being 


fired on,” said Capt’ Wayne Jones 15 


' minutes after he toured Marine pasi- 
_ Hons adjacent to south Beirut Shiite 
“top "sectors involved in the clashes. 


a s 
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. C.LA’s Performance } 


; vas By PHILIP TAUBMAN ~ . 
Special to The New York Times ‘ 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 2—The terror: ‘and Christian. communities, Adminis. 
ist bombing of the United States Ma- tration officials said. 


rorist activities... 


‘ pire a ing out of the recent Sorts Idling about 25) Acmergean serve: 
Se Giuliani icemen, the C.I.A. reported that a pro- 
Thei i ions, according |Iranian Moslem spinter group group ap-, 


Detenders of the CLA. cite the re: 


gence 
nada two days later were sufficiently |Oct. 20, as evidence that the edna 
informed about the strength of Cuban’ provided at least some warning before 


a 


forces on the island. 


- Mission and methods of the nation's in-: 
telligence agencies, including the issue- 
of whether the United States had be-: 
come too dependent on sophisticated. 
electronic surveillance equipment in-- 


stead of human agents for spying. 
Agencies on the Defensive | 


Intelligence Agency and other intelli- 
geace organizations somewhat on the 
defensive and produced strains be- 


tween the uniformed military services. 


and civilian intelligence officials. Mili- 
_tary officers who commanded the inva- 
- sion of Grenada, for example, om 
plain about an intelligence va 

that they say left assault forces unpre 
‘pared for the stiff resistance they 
‘ countered from Cuban 


“While most said it would be some 


‘time before a full review was complet. 


pecthaec paca it already seemed clear 
serious 


_In Lebanon, the American intelli}: 


gence agencies had been. trying to 
Inonitor the activities of terrorist 
groups and to anticipate political devel. 
opments among the volatile Moslem 


a 


the bombing, even 1 did: oot give the 
ao Bate ele 


suggestion 
today, telling members of the House 
Armed Services Committee that no one 
had given the Marines the kind of de, 


tailed intelligence they needed to pre- . 


vent a suicide bombing attack. 
) “I'm not talking about those broad, 


, general ts that they 
The questions have put the Central | ¥72"2:,8 decree 


hide behind,’ General Kelley said in an 
apparent reference to the Oct. 20 intel- 
ligence report. “I’m talking about 
specificity, about a truck,” he said. 
Surprises in Grenada i 
In regard to Grenada, Defense De 
partment officials said they were sur, 
by both the number of Cuban 


5 A 


jects was unavailable, but said that 


planning for the invasion had moved'sq 


rapidly there was little time to prepare 
the tactical intelligence normally re-. 
quired for & enilitary esshult. They aloo 
said that the military services, not the 
C.1.A., were responsible for the collec- 


‘timately accepted last week after re- 
porting earlier in the week that ‘the | - 


total was more than 1, 100. 


| Major Questions Raised; 


block assassination plots or other ter- 
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The intelligence officials said the- 
C.L.A, had-provided a periodic flow of - 
information in recent months showing . 
that Cuba and the Soviet Union were 

their influence in Grenada. 
But they said they were unaware of the 
large stockpiles of Russian weapons re- 
portedly found in the invasion. — 


In Grenada, the officials said, tite 
C.LA. had no permanent presence and 
the State Department maintained no - 
permanent diplomatic fe on tie 
island. As a result, the officials saic, 
the United States had few reliable g 
sources of information and found itself 
relying on other Latin nations. - ‘ 
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. oms, but we're not 


Questions by House Panel Anger Mari 


By JOEL BRINKLEY 
Special w The New York Times : 


The Com- 


— 


The death toll may rise to 23, he | 
said: Questioned for the second day _ 
about_why sentries on duty were not 
carrying loaded rifles when the truck 
loaded with explosives raced past, Gen- 
eral Kelley shouted: : 


“We're talking about clips in weap- 
talking about the 
people who did it. I want to find the. 
perpetrators. I want to bring them to | 
justice! You have to allow me this one | 


moment of anger.”” : a 
' General Kelley also responded vehe. | 
: mently to a report that the Central In- | 
_ telligence Agency said Oct. 20, three 
: Gays before the bombing, that there 
} might be a possible 


terrorist attack on 
American forces in an . 


“J read in The New York Times |" 


today,” General Kelley said, “that 


; Some nameless, faceless intelligence 
- official had an intelligence report that 


should have been sufficient that we 
should have recognized the threat. 

“But I would like that nameless and ° 
faceless official to cane by foeey Nas me! 
he recognized that it w a five-ton | 
truck carrying 5,000 pounds of ord- 
nance going at 60 miles per hour. And 
I'l tell you, 11 be damn mad!” 

He said the tragedy might have been 
averted if the Marines had received a 
specific warming. "  . -j 

“I'm not talking about those broad, 
vague general statements they hide be- 
hind,” he said. “I'm talking about 
specificity, about a truck.” ~ 

General Kelley completed his third 


Corps, Gen. : | 


NEW YORK TIMES 
3 November 1983 


|: day of testimony before House and Sen- 
: ate committees today. He said the 
i truck bombing “represents a new and 


unique terrorist threat, one that could 
not have been anticipated by any com- 
mander.”” me 


in in- 


| You put that many people in one 


, i 

Prof. Robert H. Kupperman of ; 
( c ity, a specialist on | 
terrorism who used to be with the Arms | 


said: 

“<] just don’t understand it. In addi- 
tion to providing barriers against vehi- 
-cles, you just don’t want to concentrate | 
' your people in a situation like that. — 

seemed more interested in crea- 

ture comforts than in safety.” 
On the question of unloaded weapons, 
General Kelley told the committee that 
| sentries were following orders and 
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could have loaded their rifles in a sec- 
ood or two. The rifles are carried un- 


would have been impossible to stop that 
gisele ler aah fey) oats 
epresentative Larry Hopkins;' a 
Kentacky ublican, responded: . 
“Maybe the M-16 would not have. 
stopped the truck. We'll never know. 


eznpty M-16 won't stop.a truck.” oi 
_Now, the general said, the Marine 
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‘Reagan Aides Say U.S. Agencia 
: Issued Warning of Beirut Attack 


By PHILIPTAUBMAN - 


~~ 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 1— Three days i 


before a bomb blast killed United | 
States marines, soldiers and sailors in | 
Beirut, intelligence agencies wwamed | 
that American forces in Lebanon would 


probably be the target of a terrorist at- | 
tack, Administration officials ; 


peared to be planning such an attack 
was 28 militant pro-Lranian Shitte-Mos- 
Jem group in Lebanon Known as the Is- | 
lamic Amal and the Party ofGod. 
The head of the Islamic Amal has 


’ denied that his group was responsible 


man for the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, Lane Bonner, said a team of ex- 
plosives experts from the bureau's. 
laboratory had been sent to Beirut to 
hetp determine who was responsible 
for the attack. 

Mr. Bonner said debris recovered at 
the blast site would be brought back to 
Washington for analysis to determine 
whether the bomb could be linked to 
improvised explosive devices used in 
other attacks in Lebanon. — oe 

No Exact Predictions - 


; The intelligence warning did not pre- 
‘dict the exact time, type or target of an 
attack, according to the officials, but 
pevertheless stood out froro the flow of 
vague rumors and imprecise intelli. 
gence abit terrorist activities in 
Lebanon. It wes published in a classi- 


mation that is prepared by the Central 
Intelligence Agency and distributed 
every day to about 200 senior Govern- 
ment officials, including Marine Corps 
officers and United States military 
[ree eee ornate ee 


\. The adequacy of Marine security 


" - cise information that could have helped 


‘froma the bombing ts uncertain. Gat 
Pa 


Special The New York Times - 
- fi oonamasd over the Marine mits in 
“Lebanon. 4 


‘procedures and the quality of intelli- 
igemee before the bombing have 


ee 
bombing. . ’ 


is peas sae OO 


General, Kelley, the Marine Com- 
‘mandant, did not ‘see or know of the 


roan, Col: James L. McManaway, said 


General Kelley, who returned to Wash- 
ington on Oct. 19 after an eight-day trip 
to Exrope and the Middle East, worked 
at his living quarters in ‘Washington on 
“Oct. 20 and did not see the National In- 
telligence Digest because rules govern- 
ing the bandling of the highly classified 
document stipulate that it not be taken 
out of Marine b in Vi 
Colonel 


eadquarters irpinia. 
McManaway said he did not. 


‘know what ‘the Marines did with the 
“specific intelligence report on Oct. 20, 
‘Dut he said that in general “our com- 
‘manders in Beirut get exactly the sarne 
-information we see here.” He said the 
Oct. 20 report did not contain the kind 
of precise information that could have 
- helped the Marines defend against the 
bombing. ‘For all we knew,” he said, 
“the threat mentioned might have in- 


volved an old lady carrying a shopping. 


bag filled with explosives.” 
Colonel McManaway said the Oct. 20 
report did not contain the Kind of pre- 


the Marines defend the bomb- 


X. Kelley said the death toll was 


23, amd spokesmnen for the Defense De 


troops. The American and the French 
troops were based in Beirut as part of a 
‘international peacekeeping force, 


Tut have said the Marines in Lebanon 
had po intelligence information warn- 


a. Marine 


Pe 01137R0 


' 
| 


ing of the American 


0100150001-2 


ing that they faced the threat of a sui- 
ae 
destroyed the Marine 

Senior Administration officials ‘ae 


security. 
raping ues said, in the wake of 
the Suicide terrorist bom attack 
ee United States in 

Beirut that was carried out in a similar 
fashion eartier this year, the warning 


‘Should have alerted the Marines to take 


said, pinpointed the Islamic Amal as 
the group sources in 


that intelligence 
Tebanon said was most likely to attack | 
the Marines. It also. described the 1 
group as a Jeading suspect in the bomb- {: 
Embassy. The |: 


leader of the splinter 


Musavi, denied any involvement i in ei- 
ther attack last week. . 
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George F. Will 


Bush Is 


Wearing 


Well 


Kaiser Wilhelm’s aides prepared for. 
him each morning a newspaper of care- 
fully excerpted items, printed in gold:.- 
Vice President George Bush gets less” 
gilded, but better, information. © 

-Tucking into scrambled eggs at his of: 
fice at 7:30 am. last week, Bush joked. 
forward to a day that began with the: 
feeding of a columnist but soon became.’ 
interesting, It included several meetings | 
with the president and ended with a.’ 
political fund-raiser, the ‘sting of which . 
was assuaged by the-fact that it invoived 
playing tennis. By 8:30 a.m. he was re-' 
ceiving his daily briefing from the CIA: : 
the brutality of facts, not printed in gold’ 
He went from there to another national. 
security briefing with the president. ~-_ 

Most. thoughtful people entering gov- 


ernment are dismayed by, and their dis-  - 


may steadily deepens about, the weak 
information base on which decisions are” 
made. So Bush works te be a super- 

-tanker loaded to the Plimsoll mark with . 
information. 

His experience during the last three 
years is a case study in the natural mor: 
tality of the silliness that flourishes dur? 
ing campaigns. References to Ronald: 
Reagan as “a B-movie actor” are dead; 
So is the science of preppvology. That 
involved the scrutiny of Bush's wrist-. 


watch bands for signs of terminal Yale . 
‘influences. Another melody no longer ° 


heard is the refrain that his conservative 
credentials are not in good order. He has. 
now extinguished the suspicions of all 
conservatives except those who need 
suspicions the way plants need sunshine__ 
Bush only became suspect because he 


was Reagan's -opponént. Leave aside. 


those conservatives who themselves wear. 
white collars and whose manual. labor 
extends only to moving the carriage of a 
typewriter, but who think Bush canno! 
relate to—as they ‘canh—blve-coll: 

America. If Bush would just do som: 
thing ungenteel—drink the water from 
the finger bowl, perhaps—he might. 
complete his conquest of conservative: 
holdouts. 


- bate between those who still say the tax | 


WASHINGTON POST 
9 October 71983 


It is to the credit of the current presi-. 
dent and especially his pincer on 
former governors with no Washington: 
experience-—that the vice presidency hay: 
become a serious job. Walter Mondale 
was the first vice president to have.an. 
office in the White House West Wing,.as. 
does Bush. Hitherto, vice presidents had. . 
offices next door, in the Executive Off ce. 
Building. That building i is just 2 30-sec-" - 
ond walk from the Oval! -Office, but (in; 


’ the-words of -a Bush aide} “pone | 


it’s Baltimore.” it 
Bush -can- attend any mieeting nae 


- president has, except those which heads 


of state traditionally have -alone. He.” 
speaks his mind onty in private with. : 
-president, for several.reasons. 7°" 
The author of the most memorabié! 
phrase of the 1980 campaign— s6a00. | 
economics”—must feel somewhat inhib- | 
ited about entering the intramural de | 


cuts-will be self-financing (because eco- - | 
nomic growth will close the budget gap) | 


and those who say tax increases are nee . 


essary. Furthermore, Bush ‘speaks cir- 
cumspectly when not alone with the. 
president because he knows it would be® 


‘.a matter of minutes before any ‘real or" : 
- imagined differences with the Shacks | 


became common gossip. 

Bush has had the sort of career com: | 
mon in Britain but rare here. That is, he | 
has passed through a series of significant. ! | 


‘offices (congressman, chairman of ‘his”| 
' party, ambassador to the U.N. and 40 -) 


Peking, director of the CLA). He is the; 
most comprehensively experienced per- 
son to serve as vice president. This is’ | 
political asset because .of Reagan's age... 
That was expected 10 be an issue in 1980. | 
and was not. lt is not expected to be in: 
1984, but may be. Perhaps it will be less - 
an “issue” than a vague anxiety. If so, 
Bush and his many credentials wil] be. 
imporiant again. < : 
Last time, he was important as evi- | 
dence of Reagan’ $ pragmatism and taste. : 
for quality. “Exit polls” taken among’ 
voters leaving polling places showed that’ 
9 percent of those who voted for Reagan. 
listed his choice of Bush as the reason. ‘t.’ 
is hard to know exactly what those: 
polled were saying, but § percent is a: 


” Jarge number of persons saying it. ane 


Of all-mortals in their 60th year, Bush- 
is the least weatherworn, perhaps be- | 
cause he has come to terms with the fact”! 


_ that there is only so much, and not vert: 


much, any man ¢an do to control events. - 
His cheerful absence of anxiety about - 
The Question (will Reagan run?) reflects 
his certitude that Reagan will run, and 
his general knack for cheerfulness. Hap-. 
piness often is a byproduct of a mature . 
person’s fatalism, and a certain fatahsnr 
is essential to the emotional well-being 


_ of a long-distance poltical runner. _) + 
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‘Reagan's: 
cmove called 
-“preemptive’ 


By Alfonso Chardy 

Inguirer Washingion Bureau 
’ WASHINGTON — Hints that Cubs 
anc the Soviet Union were preparing 
to expand their military role in Nice- 
Tagua led President Reagan to in- 
crease the U.S. military presence in. 
' Central America. according to Penta- 
: gon and National Security Council 
officials. . of 8 
“All our indications were that 
Cuba and the Soviet Union were pre 
paring major military moves in Nics- 
Tagua, and so we had to move, too,” 
one security council official said 
Thursday. oo 
“Our move was a preemptive 
strike. So 10 speak.” said a Pentagon 


official’ who, along with other 7 


sources knowledgeable about the sit- 
ugiion. agreed 10 talk on condition 
thai he remain anonymous. 

Administration officials said, how- 
ever. there was no hard evidence 
that Cuba was mobilizing troops or 
warplanes to intervene in Central 
America. 


And congressional critics suggest: 


ec Thursday that US. intelligence 

analysis might have misread the evi. 
dence under pressure to supply proof : 
for Reagan's hard-hne stance on the : 
recion, : 

The Reagan administration sur. 
‘prised the US. public and angered 
critics Monday when it announced ! 
that it would dispatch 19 U.S. war- 
ships, including two aircraft carri- 
ers, and 3.000 io 4.000 ground troops 
io Central America for maneuvers 
that would last six months. 

On Tuesday, Reagan described the 
deployments as “routine exercises.” 
But privately, senior administration 
officials said they were meant to 
show support for U.S. allies in the 
région. step up U.S. pressures on Nic- 
aragua’s Sandinista rulers 10 moder- 
ate their Marxist siance. and prove to | 
US. foes that Reagan could act deci- | 
sively in Central America. despite | 
congressional opposiuion to his poli- 
cies. 

Pentagon, Slate Department and se- 
curity council officials interviewed 
this week said that although these 
factors explained what Reagan want- 


31 July 1983 


ed the maneuvers to accomplish, 
‘Ihey did not explain his decision to 
. order the exercises. . ie 
: In fact. they said, Reagan's key rea- 
Son for deploying the U.S. forces was | 
the U.S. perception that Cuba and the 
Soviet Union were planning a signifi- 
, cant escalation of their military 
‘Toles in Nicaragua. - 4 “ 

State Department sources said US. 
ambassadors in Latin America had 
been instructed to tell “trusted” leac- | 
ers in the region that Reagan had | 
fresh intelligence data “suggesting : 
Such an escalation. ; 

-The Cuban’ moves are to be de: 
- Scribed as amounting lo-.a direct: 
‘Challenge to vital U.S. interests and’ 
national security, said the SOUrCES,_ 
who saw the cables sent to the Amer- 
‘ican diplomats. es tod Goa 
- {On ThursdayCuban Presiient Fi- 
Gel. Castro. suggested to- reporiers 
that be-would ‘be willing :10 pull Co- 
| ban military advisers out of Nicara- 
‘gua and -stop sending arms to that 
‘country if Washington did the same 
throughout Central America. Op Fri- 

‘day. Reagan indicated he could ac- 
_cept such an agreemeni. 
> I"If he is really serious about this, ] 
think it's fine.” Reagan said in an 
‘interview. “] think thal | am willing 
:10 give him the benefit of the doubt 
‘in any negotiations.”| . 
' Security:council and Pentagon-offi- 
i Clals said hints of Cuban and Soviet 
i buildups in Centra) America began 
iTlowing-into US. intelligence agen-. 
cies 10 10 15 weeks ago. Skeet 

Officials. said alarm bells began 
ringing at CIA headquarters in Lane- | 
ley. Va, in May. when photographs | 
Snapped by an SR-71, a high-flying - 
Spy aircraft. showed about 400 Cuban i 
Marines practicing “sophisticated - 
amphibious’ landings” on beaches | 
near the Cuban port of Mariel, 25 
miles west of Havana. % 

The ClA‘schief aeria}-photography ° 
analyst, John Hughes. concluded | 
that the Cubans were ‘practicing an ' 
invasion of a foreign country, not a_ 
defense’ of their own beaches. the, 
Officials said. >, a 

Administration officials said they | 
believed the’ Cibans “might have | 
been practicing for landings in Nica- 
Tagua, and perhaps even Honduras. a 
staunch U.S. ally: . 

Al about this same time. the offi- 
cials said. Hughes reported that four: 
Soviet merchant ships had been pho 
lographed unloading military equip. 
ment at Nicaragua's Pacific port of 
Corinto. , 


{ 


Nat = — CTT 
journal distributed to senior policy‘ 
makers — reported on June 1 that 
Cuban army Gen. Arnaldo Ochoa 
Sanchez had been in Nicaragua since . 
early May. ; ed 

The report said Ochoa had -been: 
instrumental in negotiating. organi. 
ing and leading the deployment of 
Cuban troops lo Angola in 1976 and. 
to Ethiopia in 1977, Pi 

Officials who read the CIA journal: 
said that in July i1 pot at 1200 
Cuban military advisers had arrived. 
in Nicaragua in recent months: rais-" 
ing the total of Cuban civilian and 
security. advisers there to about: 
. Finally. said one security: council! 
official: U.S. diplomats around the: 
world noticed in- recent weeksthat 


‘heir Cuban counterparts were 


“probing” -to assess how Reagan 
would react should Havana send 
troops or Soviet-made MiG warplanes 
1o Managua. ~ : : 

While all this was going on, US.. 


. intelligence agéncies were Teporting- 
_ 4D ongoing expansion of the Soviei 


military role in Cuba and Nicaragua... 
Undersecretary of Defense “Fred 
Tkle advised the Senate Foreign Rela- 


Hons Committee-in March that Mos-- 


cow: bad shipped’ 63.000 tons of arms 
to Cuba in 1981 ‘and 68,000 tons in 
1982 —the highest yearly 1otals since 
the Cuban: missile crisis in 1962. 
Tkle aiso said that the number of 
Soviet military advisers in Cuba had 
increased by 20 percent in 1982, up-to. 
2.500. In addition. he said the Soviets 
had 6.000 to 8.000 civilian advisers 
and a 1,700-member combat brigade 
in Cuba. 
By. last week. the Pentagon had 
revised upward the number of Soviet. 
civilian advisers in Cuba to §.500 10 
10,500. The Pentagon also said that in 
the first six months of 1983. approxi- 
;Mately 20.000 metric 10ons of military 
yequipment was shipped from Mos- 


fcow to Cuba. 
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.Knigni-News Service 
‘Washington — A flurry -of hints : 


‘gan to increase the U.S. ee | 


_-ments Tuesday. as 
--cises,” but senior Administration office 


2° July 1983 


Cuban, Soviet moves 
said to spur Reagan |. 


that Cuba.and the Soviet Union -were i 


preparing tO expand their military | 


role in Nicaragua jed President Res- 


presence in Ventral America, accord: | | 
Ing to Pentagon and National’ ‘Securi- 
“ty Council officials.’ 

“All -our indies tous were - that | 


“Cuba. and “:the..Soviet Union - mere") 
‘preparing major military ‘moves in 


Nicaragua, ane so we had to move, 


too,” one NSC official said pesterday.-| 


“Our move was @ -preetoptive 
strike, ‘so to -speak,”’-said 2 Pentagon 
official who, like other sources knowl- 


edgeable about the situation, agreed : 


sated 


to talk on condition that he_ remain | 


aDODYmous. - 


-In fact, they-said, Mr. Reapans 


‘kev reason for deploying the LS. 


forces was the U.S. perception that 


‘Cuba and the Soviet Umon were plan- 
nin ning ‘to significantly increase their" 


ry roles in Nicaragua. “Meee 
State Department SOUITCES said | 


‘U.S. ambassadors in Latin America 


have been instructed to tell “trusted” : 


_ Jeaders in the region that Mr. Reagan 


Administration officials sandeded 
however, that there has been no hard . 
evidence that Cuba is mobilizing | 


troops or warplanes to intervene in -: 


‘Central America. 


Congressional . critics gaiesiad: 
vesterday that U.S. intelligence ana- 


Jysts Toay have misread the evidence’ 


under pressure to suppiy proof for 
Mr. Reagan's hard-line stance on ‘the 
region. 

The Reagan administration sur- 
prised the American public and ang- 
ered critics Monday when it an- 


pounced that it would dispatch 19 US: 
“warships, including two aircreft.car-’ 
ners, and 3,000 to 4.000 ground trocps .. 


“to Central Americe for Thaneuvers = 


that-will last siz months." ‘ . 
Mr. Reagan described the deploy 
“routine ‘exzer-': 


= 


‘cials privately said they were meant _ 


to show support for U.S. allies i in the 


‘region, step -up ‘U:S. pressures on 
Nicaragua's Sandinista. rulers to-mod- ~.” 
rate their Marxist Stance; and prove . 


to U.S. foes that "Mr. Reagan-can act © 


decisively in- Central ‘America; -de 


spite congressional “opposition to~his 
policies. -----4e- 

Pentagon, State Department. end 
NSC officials “interviewed this week 
said that while these factors explain 


‘what Mr. Reagan wants the manev- 


vers to accomplish, they do not. ‘ex- 
plain his decision to order the exer- 
cises.. : ae 
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“has fresh’ “{ntelligence data -suggestinig ‘such, ‘an in- 
. tensification. ; : 


oo nase ope ees ed tee 


The. Cuban moves are ‘ “$5 be" “ deacritied. as 


“amounting to:a direct challenge to vital U.S.:inter- 
“ests and national security,-said the sources, woo: 
“saw the cables sent to the American diplomats. .. 


NSC and Pentagon officiais said hints of the 


; Cuban and Soviet buildups in Central America-be- 
| gan flowing into U.S. intelligence agencies 10 to 15 


weeks ago. . 

Officials said alarm belis ‘began. ringing at Cla 
headquarters in Langley, Va., in-May when photo- 
graphs taken by an-SR-71, a high-flying spy air- 
craft, showed about 400 Cuban marines practicing 

“sophisticated amphibious . landings” on beaches 
near the Cuban port of Manet 25 miles west of 
Havana. 


_ The Cla S chief aerial photography analyst, - 
John Hughes, concluded the Cubans were practic- 
ing an invasion of a foreign country, not a defense. 
of their.own beaches, the officials said. 

Administration officials said they first inter- 
preted the Cuban maneuvers as preparation for an 
invasion of some small Caribbean nation. Now, 
however, they believe the Cubans may have been 
practicing for landings in Nicaragua, and perhaps 
even Honduras, a staunch U.S. ally. © 

About the same time, the officials said, Mr. 
" Hughes reported that four Soviet merchant ships 
bad been photographed unloading military equip- 
ment at Nicaragua’s Pacific port of Corinto. 

The administration was further “jolted,” the of- 
ficials said, when the National Intelligence Daily 
(NID), a CIA journal distributed to senior policy- 
makers, reported June ] that Cuban army Gen. Ar- 


' naldo Ochoa ‘Sanchez had been in Nicaragua since 


early May. 
The NID report said General Ochoa:-had been in-. 

strumental in negotiating, organizing and leading 

the deployment of Cuban troops to Angola in 1976 


- and to Ethiopia in 1977, totaling about 42,000 sol- 


diers. 
NID’s June 1 report said the Soviet-trained Gen- 


: eral Ochoa apparently was in Nicaragua to com-: 


| 


at 


| pile a report for Fidel Castro on whether it would, 


be feasible to send Cuban troops to Nicaragua. 


el 
pp 


ai 


cs cme at Sn a es ssc ce eg 3 
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Casey, Who Can't Rememt er, 
~ Berates Officials Who Can’t Read 


- LouCannon _ , 
REAGAN& CD. 


Central Intelligence Agency. Director: 
William J. Casey, whose memory ranges. 
trom weak to-nonexistént on unauthorized i 
disclosure: of ‘President’ Carter’s” briefing: 
“books to the 1980 Reagam campaign,--is 
worried that. fellow ie aaa a. bbunch., 
of blabbermouths. . - “A 

Appearing before the senior... White! 
House staff last Tuesday..and. reading” ‘ay 
prepared lecture in a tone described. as-“arr® 
admonishing mumble,” Casey fretted about . 
the difficulties of ee classified. infor: 
mation classified. = 

In the process,. he gave e several still-clas- : 
sified examples of- “unauthorized diselo-" 
sures” to staff members not normally au: : 
thorized to receive classified information. of 
anv kind. 

.. Fortunately for: the- security of tine re-' 
public, Casey's examples included such pre- | 
viously rehashed events as the thwarted 
Libyan invasion of: the- Sudan, the: world--’ 
publicized sending of arms to Afghan guer- . 


tillas and the open secret that the United . 


States is assisting anti-government rebels 
in Nicaragua. 

All of this was old hat. But some of the 
White House statf members-were startled — 
to hear Casey’s report on care and feeding 
ot the National Intelligence Daily, the com-_. 


‘paratively low-level CIA analysis provided 


daily to 150 U.S. government officials. A 


‘ legend on the cover of this document, 
' known-as NID, says it is to be returned the 
same day and not to be duplicated. 


According to Casey, a CIA check showed 


_ that more than 100 of the documents were ' 
not being turned in and that some of those . 


returned came complete with handy nota- 
tions instructing secretaries to: copy them. 
Qne responsive official, asked to return his 


"copy, supposedly gave back 75 photocopies. 


- 


27 June 1983 


(As it-tums out, there are- re ‘Femedies: to 
deal with such carelessness. -- 

Casey mentionec’a few of. them,. dich as 
dismissal “and administering” lie-detector 
tests to employes. who engage in “unautho- 
rized disclosures... As. far_as-is-known, he - 
would make. an: exception.-for briefing. ma- 
terial. - -that;-mysteriously: appears. on the © 
desk of campaign chairmen. just before a 
crucial debater - 

Two days. later,.when. asked to provide . 
details. of how the Carter: briefing book 
wound up inthe Reagan camp;. Casey gave - 
an-impressive demonstration of what a CIA © 
director might do-if he became: a prisoner - 
of-war:: ct 1 

Although: he: provided his- name and 


rank Casey said he remembered nothing 


' 


whatgver*about a briefing book that White — 

House chief of staff James A. Baker III Te- 
“alled con giving him. Casey's recollec- 
tion has. not.improved subsequently. 

Most: Americans: would, of course, be 
genuinely concerned by disclosure of real’ 
national-security secrets by those charged: 
with keeping them. But some.in the White. 
House believe that national security in the 
Reagan administration would be served es- 
pecially-well by- appointment of a CIA di- 
rector who starte with a greater presump- 


_ tion_of credibility. 


That-is not Gasey’s long:suit, 2s a couple 
ot jokes making the White House rounds. 
last week attest..One, attributable to Alan 
Abelson: in Barron's, said “CTA” really stood 
tor “Casey Investing Again,” a reference to 
the remarkable timeliness of the director's. 
successful stock-market investments. 

The other, repeated on background and: 
presumably not classified, was a tongue-in-- 


| cheek assurance that Casey could not have 


been the. recipient of the Carter briefing 


hook. 


“If Bill had received. it,” one White 


~~ House official said, “he would have placed 


it ina blind trust.” 
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Cube’s Top Combat General 
"Is Said to Serve in Nicaragua 


Sa oa eh 


By LESLIE H. GELB 
Special to The New York Times © j 
WASHINGTON, June 18— Cuba's top 
military combat commander has ‘been 
working in Nicaragua for about. a 
month and has been “secretly assigned , 
to duty’ there, according to an intelli; 
; Bee renee ee ye 
- Ministration official. . 2 
=*Jhe commander -was “identified | as’ 


Gen. Arnaldo Ochoa S4nchez, who.as a 1 


j3panizing and Jeading ‘the-Cuban mili- | 
itary buildup in Angola -in 4976-and in: 
Fe cciores potest He is now deputy to: 
= Rat] Castro, Minister. of the. “Armed; 
" “Borees.. | 
“The report is based primarily on Cen’ 
_ tral American military sources who, 
' ¢wo officials said, have been reliable in 
- “their accounts: of Cuban activities in 
“Nicaragua. - 


“These sources, ‘according to-the re | 


port, believe General Ochoa is organiz- - 
‘ing a “large-scale Cuban move into 
Nicarague.”” One of the sources: even .. 
said he would be chief of all Nicaraguan 
 tand Cuban-armed forces. 
‘| Administration officials” acknowl- 
-plged that apart. arom, co Central 


as % = eS - 
Gen. Arnaldo Ochoa Sanchez 


American ‘sources, they had no- “inde 
t confirmation that *General. 
Ochoa had in fact been “assigned .to 
duty”’ in Nicaragua. | 
An Administration official ‘also said 
that the assignment did not mean Gen- ' 


eral Ochoa was expected to be in Nica- es 


ragua ful] time to the neglect of his. 
duties in Cuba and that it was assumed 
that he traveled back and forth between |. 
thetwo camtries.. 
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Reagan Orders a Review 


Although Nicaraguan and Cuban offi- 
.cials have put the number of Cubans in 
‘Nicaragua at about 4,000, the CT.A. re- | 

| port estimated that there were 8,000 : 
there, 2,000 of them military advisers 
and technicians, 2,000 teachers and the 

| restin construction brigades and teams 

: in ‘public. health, ‘agricul- 

‘| pure and civil affairs. "There was no sug- 

‘| pestion "that Cubans -had engaged in 


been instrumental fn -pegotiating, ae L psaere 


4 dence that Cuban-forces would be sent 
| to. Nicaragua for :combat- duty, but they 
“said General-Ochoa’s presence might 
-ewell presage a ‘Jarger Cuban military. 


*.advisory role and perhaps an increase ' 


: inthe number of Cuban advisers there. - 

. > An-Adminstration official said that!. 

: the report was given.to President Rea- 

. ‘gan about two weeks ago in his daily in- 

: “telligence briefing book prepared by the ;. 

’ Central Intelligence Agency and that he 
_immediately ordered a study t to ) TeviEw | 


poss!) ble United States. responses. 
~~ Titqwas said that William P. Clank, the 
‘President’s national ‘security adviser, 
felt the report put a new ‘“‘dark cloud’. 
over the situation in Central America. 


“There was'no suggestion by any of the’ 
Administration ‘officials who spoke, 


about the intelligence report that its dis-' 
closure was intended to justify any new! 
American military moves. The motive ; 


for the disclosure was apparently to un- | 


derline Cuba’s growing role in Nicara- ! 
gua and to warm Havana that Washing- | 
ton knows what is going om: 

The disclosure falls inte a pattern of | 


recent events pointing’ to greater mili- ; 


, tary. activity in Central America. Ad- |, 


rninistration officials said recently that - 
‘the number of American-backed anti- - 
' Sandinist guerrillas in Nicaragua had | 


| xiser by a third in the last two months to 


| about 8,000 and that they could be ex- | 


i pected to control large areas of Nicara- 
within six months. Honduran offi- 


. gua 
: Gals indicated they would be asking for 


i more American military aid if fighting 
jn Nicaragua spilled over into their 
territory. More than “100 American 
Green Berets have been sent to Hon- 
duras to train Salvadoran forces. 
Wayne §. Smith, formerly the State 


Department's tup expert on Cuba and 


International Peace, said: ‘I would not 
expect Cuban expeditionary forces in 


from the Cubans.” 
; The judgment of the C.I.A. analysts | 


| he had “tO, ““for the sake of his world 


: | ply arms to Ethiopia for use against 
‘.Somolia in border clashes. In Decem- 


now with the Carnegie Endowment for |: 


Nicaragua. But given the external pres- : 
‘sures on the Sandinists, I think it would | 
be surprising if there were no response : 
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move ve decisively to Prop up the Sancin: 
ista regime.” 
Ochoa’s Previous Roles - 


H 

The C.I.A. writers of the report con- 
tended that General Ochoa’s assign- 
ment, based on his previous activities, 


| was “a major indicator” of possible 


Cuban moves. 

According to the report, General 
Ochoa completed a special training 
course ‘in the Soviet Union in 1976, then 
‘went directly to Angola. When he ar-_ 
rived, Cuban forces were said to total 
fewer than 3,000, but when he left in: 
April 1976, that figure had reached 
20,000. The report put the present Cuban 
force there at 25,000. It defends the 
Marxist Government i in Luanda against 
Tival factions. . 

Later in 1976, according to the report, 
the genera! was one of Cuba’s key nego- 
tiators in Moscow's agreement to sup- 


ber 1977, the report said, General Ochoa 
was transferred to Ethiopie as head of | 
Cuban combat and support forces. 
These forces rose from 2,000 in April 
1878 to the current level of 17,000, ac- 
cording to the report. 1 
Genera] Ochoa is said to be in his mid- ‘- 


. 40's and to have been in charge of corm- | 
bat readiness and military combat — - 


training in Cuba since i981. He is said to" 
bea close friend of President Castro. 


Other indications in Cuba 


| The C.LA. report's writers also sai! ' 


there were indications in Cuba that it: - 
might make further military moves in ; 
Nicaragua. They said that‘in the last | 
few months Cuba had considerably in- 
creased its military abilities ‘tor both 


|. foreign deployments and défensive pre- 
‘paredness at home.” Detaiis on these 


were not made available. The officials : 
also spoke of the “‘record-setting rate 
and nature” of military deliveries to 
Cuba by the Soviet Union over the last } 
30 months, shifting Havana’s “military | 
capabilities from a mere defensive to a 
now notably offensive footing.” 

The Administration official who pro. 
vided the substance of the report also 
‘drew attention to the fact that Foreign 
Minister Andrei A. Gromyko spoke on 
the Central American situation at 
‘length in a speech several days ago to 
the Supreme Soviet. But he and Admin- 
istration specialists on Moscow said 


‘Mr. G Gromyko said nothing new on tthe 
subject. 

Soviet officials have been: extremely 
careful to maintain that Nicaragua is 
not a “socialist” nation by Moscow's 
definition. This is deemed to be immpor- 
tant because Moscow generally avoids 
any military commitment to ‘countries 
sit does not consider “‘socialist.”” . 

The prevailing view in the Adminis. 
tration, apart from that of the writers’ of 
the C.LA. report, seems to be that nei- 
ther Moscow nor Havana is likely to 
nisk any dramatic new move in Nicara- 
gua. F 
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Crisis Mangling and the | Svsria Duffy - 
Cuban Brigade Gloria Duffy is Executiwe Director of Ploughshares Fund, 


‘ addition to the references cited, this article ts based on nun 
| the Carter Administration. 


‘Ee furor over a sup- 
posed brigade of Soviet combat troops, discovered in the fall of 1979 to be 
stationed in Cuba, should have been no more than a minor controversy 
within the U.S. intelligence community. Instead, an intense diplomatic storm 
ensued between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

Revelation of the particular data on Soviet troops in Cuba which surfaced 
in 1979 would have stirred little public concern at any other time, but the 
information came to light in the volatile political environment of the Carter 
Administration's third year in office, as the Administration‘s management of | 
relations with the Soviet Union came under mounting attack. In this atmos- 
phere, a minor and inconclusive piece of intelligence became a political issue. 
The crisis which grew from public disclosure of the brigade discovery had . 
disproportionate effects on the debate over ratification of the SALT II treaty, | 
the course of U.S.-Soviet relations, and Soviet perceptions of American will 
and leadership. As Cyrus Vance recently said of the crisis: 


“... 7 think it clearly hurt the ratification process, without any doubt. There 
was an erosion of the support for SALT prior to the Cuban brigade issue, ' 
but clearly it was a real blow that set us back substantially,”! 


| 
| 
Most contemporary historians date the present chill in U.S.-Soviet relations | 


from the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979. But in many 
ways, the brigade affair four months earlier was the turning point towards ° 
a higher level of hostility between the superpowers. 

Those aware of the brigade crisis universally regard the incident as a low 
point in Carter Administration foreign policy, and perhaps even in the aistory 
of U.S.-Soviet relations. Ray Cline, Deputy Director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency during the Kennedy years, dubbed the incident at the time an 
exercise in “crisis mangling,” rather than crisis management. And the Inter- 
national Institute for Strategic Studies even more contemptuously demoted 
the episode to a “storm in a teacup” in its annual review of politico-military 
events. Beyond the impression that a sequence of events took place which 
was confusing and perhaps badly managed by the United States, however, 
no one is quite certain exactly what came to pass and why. Earlier incidents 
involving the issue of Soviet forces in Cuba—the 1962 missile crisis, the 1969- 
70 controversy over Soviet naval facilines at Cienfuegos, and even a minor 
debate in 1978 about Soviet MiG-23 aircraft on the island—have been studied 
and mined for their significance. But the brigade incident remains a question 
mark fcc many of the individuals who made American foreign policy at the 
time, not to mention for the public. What really happened? Was there a 
combat brigade in Cuba? Why did the United States negotiate at length with 
the Soviets on the issue? What did the Carter Administration ask the Soviets 
{o do about the brigade, and how did the Russians respond? What were the 
effects of the event, and what lessons are to be Jearned? 

A closer look at the incident reveals some aspects contrary to the conven- 
tional wisdom. Even those most informed about the brigade aftair vilify 
former !daho Senator Frank Church, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in 1979, as the main American alarmist about the brigade, 


1 Intermew with Robert Scheer in Scheer's With Enough Shovels (New York: Random House, 
Tys2;, p. 226. 
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U.S. Was 
Of Bombing at r 
Beirut Embassy 


‘US. imeliigence agencies received 
warnings a month in advance that’ 
iranian-backed’ terrorists planned -to 


. bomb the American Embassy in Bei-.. 


rut. Yet nothing was done to beef up 
' security at the building where 17. 
Americans were killed. 
_- This shocking admission is con: 
tained in the super-secret National 
‘Intelligence Daily. a document cir- 
culated to fewer than 100 high-level 
USS. officials. An autopsy of the Bei- 
rut bombing appeared in the April 
_ 20 edition—two days after. the trag- 
edy and one dav after the Islamic 
dJihad Organization claimed respon- 
sibility for the blast. 

Though the report itself is clas- 
sified above top-secret, it was rTe- 
viewed by ‘my associate Dale Van 
Atta. Here's the appalling story: 

- ‘The National Security Agency’s 
- code breakers had intercepted some - 
alarming communications. in’ the 
Middle East. These gave a clear in- 
dication that 2 pro-lranian Shiite 
Moslem group, fanatically loval to 
Avatoliah Ruhollah Khomeini, was 
planning to bomb the embassy in 

- Beirut. 


Warned: 


WASHINGTON POST 
10 MAY 1983 


-At the same time, the GIA, which 
‘lost seven people in the bombing, 
had gathered “humint,” or human 
_ intelligence, which warned that the 
Same group had pigns to bomb the 
embassy. 

According to the intelligence re- 
port, ‘preparations for ‘the bomb at- 


lack-were supervised by a high of- - 


ficial in the Iranian Foreign Minis- 
‘try, ‘who also gave final approval. It 
Wwas..assumed that Khomeini also 
-knew of the plari and approved it. 
The admission that both the NSA 


~ andthe CIA had prior warning of 


the bombing was hedged with sug- 
gestions that the intelligence infor- 
mation could not be verified, and in 
at least one case 
tested source. 

But this alibi has a hollow ring. 
Not only had the Islamic Jihad 
shown itself to be a terrorist group 
that should be taken’ seriously, but 
the CIA had ‘been keeping track of 
the Jibad and other Khomeini- 
backed groups for a.year or more. 
For example: = 

* The Islamic Jihad -claimed re- 
sponsibility for a car-bomb explo- 
-sion—the same kind of attack as 
that of Apri] 18—that killed 12 peo- 
ple-at the French Embassy in Beirut 
@ year ago, 

* It also took responsibility for 
grenade and machine-gun attacks on 
American and Italian troops of the 


. Multinational peace-keeping force in 


roa 


Beirut last March. The toll: one Ital- - 


came from an un. 


1000100150001-2 


ian killed and “five Americans és 
wounded. And it claimed to have | 


taken -shots at members of the , 
French peace-keeping force a few ‘a 


days before the U.S.. blast. 


* The Jihad_is an offshoot of the . 


_ Mainstream Shiite -paramilitary or- - 
ganization Amal. ‘The original Jeader, .' 
Musa al Sadre, -was.a Khomeini dig- - 
ciple who disappeared-on a 1978 trip 
to Libya. The Jihad is closely asso- 


ciated with an estimated 1000 Iran- | 


ian revolutionary guards -who-have | 
proclaimed an “Islamic-Khomeinist _ 


state” at Baalbek in northeastern 
Lebanon. er ab 

CIA reports over the past year list 
several cases of Khomeini’s attempts 
to export his revolution bevond 
lran‘s borders: - 

¢ An attempt to set up an Islamic 
state in Turkey through the Iranian 
consulate in Istanbul. = 
© A planned coup by 60 Bahrainis, 


Many trained in Iran, to take over | 


that Persian Gulf state. . 
“¢ A meeting in Cyprus of Saudi 
Arabian opposition leaders to ‘plot 


infiltration of the military, incite- 


ment of the large Shiite minority 
and eventual overthrow of the royal 
family.” : 


¢ Financing of secret trips by 
Moslem students to Iran for revolu- 


tionary training. The students are 


then smuggled back to their homie- 


lands to await the signal for uprising. 
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en enrernney 


Seo HE U.S. 
has eves and ears all over the globe. Yet 
our Presidents often act like someone 
who is blind and deaf. They seldom 
seem to anticipate world events of mo- 
mentous importance. They have been 
caught napping by revolutions, inva- 
sions and other developments of awe- 
some consequence. 

Why: is the President invariably so 
late to act that he can only react? } can 
tell vou that it's not from lack of sound 
information. He is served by profession- 
als who spend their lives sifting fact 
from fantasy. truth from propaganda. 
They produce stunningly accurate as- 


sessments—which are routinely ignored : 


reveuGrRel 


examples of warnings that have gone : 


by the White Housed 


unheeded: 
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oi] prices had he heeded the available 
wamings. The federal goverment, with 
al} the agencies that watch over the oil 
industry. had an immense early-alert 
svstem. . 

e President Jimmy Carter could have 


spared the nation 444 days of humilia- : 
tion if he had just paid attention to the | 


State Department's Iranian experts. With 


Startling prescience, they warned of the 
likelihood of an atack on the embassy 
and the seizure of hostages. / 
e President Carter could have stopped 
Fidel Castro from shipping Cuba's crimi- | 
nals and crazies to Florida. where they — 


have aggravated the crime rate. The -_ 
, CLA submitied at least five advance wam- | 


ings of Castro's intentions. ; 
* President Carter might have dissuad- 
ed the Soviets from invading Afghani- 
stan, thus preventing the breakdown of 
détente, if he had acted on advance 
information. He seerned to be the only 
one in bigh places who was surprised 
by the invasion. 


| @ President Ronald Reagan might have 
been able to avert the Falkland Islands 


“mess had he reacted prompuy to intelli- 
fence reports thal the Argenunes would 
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sion would have his blessing. 
© President Reagan could have dealt 


By Jack Anders on 


© President Richard Nixon could have | 
prevented the ruinous 40-fold jump in | 


ments that an Israeli invasion was “‘in- 
evitable.” Earlier, the Israeli attack on 
Iraq's nuclear reactor also was forecast 
precisely. a 

In each of these disasters. a President 
had access to information that would 
have enabled him to take preventive 
actions, rather than blunder along. May- 


_ bethecorrectintelligence never reached 


the President. Maybe it had been so 
twisted or toned down that it was easy 
to ignore. Yet in some cases. ] had 
published the warnings long before events 
got out of control. 

Of course. a President gets bad ad- 
vice as well as good. Conflicting infor- 
mation comes in from various confiden- 
tial sources available to him. The real 
pros among those who provide informa- 
tion have been able to forecast or antici- 
pate events with far more reliability than 
any President has ever done. The prob- 
Jem is that the politicos around the Presi- 
dent either don't know who the reliabie 
experts are or prefer to ignore them. 

How does crucial information get cut 
off at the pass? First, let's examine how 
a President reaches his decisions. 

Though different Presidents have asked 
for intelligence in different forms. each 
has received what is known in the intelli- 
gence community as the PDB. or Presi- 
dent's Daily Brief. The idea is to give a 
President the most sensiuve informa- 
tion U.S. intelligence agencies have 

60 #-gocument he can read in 
ULES... 


; bef et REE 
Pear aT nh 
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March 1983 


WHO'S WHO in the Administration 
AID IY In the Aarnimstration __ 


Recently Lou Cannon of The Washington Post 
reported that in any potential shakeup of the top staffat 
the White House the big winner would probably be 
national security adviser William Clark. who Cannon 
reported could advance to chief of staff if James Baker 
takes a Cabinet post or goes home to Texas, Sourcesina 
Position to know ‘say that this version of Possible 
changes is not entirely unrelated to the fact that “the 
Judge” (as Clark is called) is Cannon's main source right 
now. (Given the toughness of Cannon's recent cover: 
age, he may be his only big source left.) 

For some additional evidence on why Cannon and 
Clark are on such good terms, recall that during the 
1980 campaign Cannon did Clark a favor. Reagan held 
a press conference at which he promised to appoint a 
woman to the Supreme Court, adding that as governor 
of California he had named only bar association- 
certified candidates to the state bench. The truth was 
that Clark, whose qualifications included flunking the 
bar exam, had not been certified before being appointed 
by Reagan to the California Supreme Court. Cannon, 
who covered Clark when he was Reagan's California 
chief of staff. knew Reagan had not told the truth about 
Clark but didn't embarrass the Judge by reporting it, 


Apparently the administration's two chief economic 
policy makers are at war. Treasury Secretary Donald 
Regan and Martin Feldstein, chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, are said by insiders to speak to 
each another only with great effort. Part of it is over 
policy— Regan is more anxious than Feldstein to take 
Steps to stimulate economic recovery—but much of it is 
personal, Regan believes Feldstein is a head-in-the- 
clouds academic who believes the world works the way 
his Harvard models tell him. Feldstein views Regan as 
merely a Wall Street businessman.whose knowledge of 
economics is so sketchy that after his easy conversion 
into a supply-sider he has reverted into a thoroughly 
muddle-headed policy maker. 


Meanwhile, the one member of the administration . 


who has shown some foresight at all about the serious- 
ness of the nation’s economic condition, Commerce 
Secretary Malcolm Baldrige, finds that his early, cor- 
rect warnings to Reagan have not wonhimanychits. . . . 

Our audio-visual president has anotheraid, Reagan's 
written briefings from the CIA are reportedly now being 
supplemented by a videotape that Reagan can tune 
into. ... 
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Ey NILES LATHEM 
PRESIDENT Reagan's 
decision to pursue the 
assassination . plot 
against Pope John Paul 
Hs was prompted by pres- 

‘sure from Republicans 
in Congress. 

White House and Sen- 
ate insiders said there 
has been a growing feel- 
ing of discontent on the 
congressional intelli- 
gence committees about ; 
the performance of the 
CIA and its chief, Wil- 
liam Casey, : 

And when Republicans 


at stormy 
meeting © 


alt, in a major ‘power - 
play, proposed. that the . 
————— Republican . National 

Casey is over & new Committee take control 
on the committees read method he authorized a , eee aie com 

4 delivering to Reagan his : 7 f: 
hacia stoi toma. dally Intelligence brief be Paral nt ere 
elscourage all investiga: "Yosders sala Reagan’ brick wall “of furious 


Tu an has been recelving daily White House staffers, led 
All Agee and the Soviet briefings from the CLA. by White House Chief of 
4 Staff James Baker, who 


. On videotape instead of ‘ 

Ian secret police, they Wetbally er writin rev want on independent ro 
made their anger known. Ports. ee formed. nes ae 

In one of a series of Capitol Hill : officials “The big boys were 
leadership: meetings who have seen. ' feuding Wk said 
with the President re- . tapes are appalled. Ugentiid OR blican 
cently, the Senate and Not only are the video. @ ! last eek backed 
House GOP leaders, led {220° Poven eet eeany off and said ina press re 
ee eae ser “they are made as if for 622 he favors.the forma- 


pit = 
told Reagan about their. Se aunce said one offi- son ot taal odes 
concerns. “ook ok ok will be picking the com- 
Reagan, described as GOP ‘Chairman -Bert. 2. ces chairman. 
“shocked” at the out- Paul Loralt last week. ps white House aides 
burst, immediately went , came out the loser ina = said California political 
into action and carpeted major — confrontation whiz Stewart Spencer 
CIA chief Casey for fail- with the White House fas already been picked 
ing to pursue the plot to. staff over President Rea- as committee chairman, 
| kill the Pope. - ‘ - gan’s reelection cam~" even though Reagan still 
_ xk xk. pawn, : ' hasn't decided whether 
i One big gripe about A few weeks ogo, Lar je will run again. : 
na pe eS 
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The Beginning of the End 


HE lack of a clear and steady view has 

bedeviled American policy toward Soviet 
Russia from the time of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution in 1917. 

For the past 65 years, the way American 
policymakers, academics and journalists re- 
gard the Soviet Union has undergone wild 
periodic swings: At one moment the Commu- 
nist regime is on its last legs, at the next it is 
a worldwide menace. Sometimes both esti- 

- mates prevail at once. 


Because policy is the offspring of percep- 


tion, it is no small matter to know how the 
president and his advisers perceive the Soviet 
Union, especially since foreign policy is a 
public enterprise in which the national liabil- 
ity may be unlimited. 

President Reagan has made his views per- 
fectly plain, to the delight of the Republican 


By Stephens Broening 


Party’s right wing and to the astonishment of 
many academics whose life’s work is the 
study of the immensely complicated Soviet 
system. 

With Mr. Reagan the complexities tend to 
disappear; nuance is an alien presence. As his 
former campaign manager Stuart Spencer 
said of him on public television the other 
night, “With Ronald Reagan, what you see is 
what you get.” 

The president set the tone in his first 
press conference. On the threshold of a term 
of office that was bound to involve some kind 
of dealings, if not negotiations, with the only 
power that can destroy us, he had this to say 
about Soviet leaders, past and present: “... 
they reserve unto themselves the right to 
- .commit any crime, to lie, to cheat” in order to 
‘attain their ends. 

This wes more than just an indication that 
Mr. Reagan intended to be rashly skeptical in 
any transactions with Soviet leaders. It was 
evidence of a deeply held animus. Just as 
deep, as Mr. Reagan’s subsequent public pro- 

-nouncements have shown, is his conviction 
that the Soviet regime is on the verge of col- 
lapse. 


“The West won't contain communism, it 
will transcend communism,” he told the 
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1981, “It won’t bother to denounce it, it will 


dismiss it as some bizarre chapter in human 
history whose last pages are even now being 
written.” 

A month later, he said at a press confer- 


“ence, that “... the things we're seeing, not 


only in Poland but the reports that are begin- 
ning to come out of Russia itself about the 
younger generation and its resistance to long- 


_time government controls, [are] an indication 


that communism is an aberration. It’s not a 
normal way of living for human beings, and I 
think we are seeing the first, beginning 
cracks, the beginning of the end.” 

At a meeting with newspaper editors in 
October, 1981, the president made a connec- 
tion between the U.S. rearmament program 
and the Soviet economic weakness he saw, 
suggesting that if the Soviets were faced with 
an uncontrolled arms race they would have to 
accept mutual arms reductions. 

“There’s one thing sure,” he said. “They 
cannot vastly increase their military produc- 
tivity because they've already got their peo- 
ple on a starvation diet as far as consumer 
products are concerned, But they know our 
potential capacity industrially and they can’t 
match it. So we’ve got the chip this time, that 
if we show them the will and determination 
to go forward with a military buildup in our 


own defense and the defense of our allies, © 


they then have to weigh: do they want to 
meet us realistically on a program of disar- 
mament or do they want to face a legitimate 
arms race in which we're racing? ... we could 
go forward with an arms race and they can't 
keep up.” 

Last May, in a commencement address at 
Eureka College, the president said “the Sovi- 
et empire is faltering.” The Soviet “dictator- 
ship,” he said, “has forged the largest armed 
force in the world. It has done so by preempt- 
ing the human needs of its people and, in the 
end, this course will undermine the founda- 
tions of the Soviet system.” 


tion of the White House position on the Sovi- 


STAT 
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By Philip Taubmen 


illiam J. Casey, the Director 

of Central Intelligence, sat at 

the end of the mahogany con- 
ference table in his office. 

Outside, the late afternoon 

sun played across the trees 

that ring the Central Intelli- 

& gence Agency’s headquarters 

: in northern Virginia, filling the windows with a 
; fresco of autumn colors. A short stack of docu- 
I ments, some stamped SECRET, rested at Mr. 
Casey’s left elbow, and a yellow legal pad on which 
he had penciled several notes was positioned to his 
right. 

“The reason I am here is because I have a lot of 
i relevant experience and a good track record,” Mr. 
Casey said, alluding to comments that he was un 
qualified for the job and had been appointed only 
because he was Ronald Reagan's campaign man- 
ager. Mr. Casey, an imperious and proud man, had 
oy we wee. DON furning over the criticism for months, accord- 
ing to his friends, and now, in his first comprehen- 
sive interview since taking office, he wanted to set 

the record straight. 

: He flipped through the papers and extracted a 
yellowing clipping from The New York Times that 
extolled his record as chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission from 1871 to 1973. Next, 
he provided several pages copied from a book about 
Allied intelligence operations during World War II; 
he had underlined a glowing assessment of his con- 
tribution to the Office of Strategic Services. The 
final clipping was a story that appeared in The 
Washington Star in the summer of 1980, describing 
Mr. Casey's role as Reagan campaign director. 
The headline: ‘‘Casey, the Take-Charge Boss.” 

It was an oddly defensive performance for a man 
who, according to classified budget figures pro- | 
vided by Government officials, is overseeing the | 
biggest peacetime buildup in the American intelli. 
gence community since the early 1950's. Because 
intelligence expenditures are secret, it is not widely 
known that at a moment when the Reagan Admin- 
istration is forcing most Government agencies to 
retrench, the C.I.A. and its fellow intelligence or. 
ganizations are enjoying boom times. Even the 
military services, which have been favored with 
substantial budget increases, lag well behind in 
terms of percentage growth, although military-run 
intelligence agencies are growing almost as 
quickly as the C.1.A. Spending figures for intelli- 
gence agencies, including the C.1.A., are hidden 

within the Defense Department's budget. With a 

i budget increase for the 1983 fiscal year of 25 per- 


int enti ons. int e erity : cent, not allowing for inflation, compared with 18 | 


i ——— 


a ent 


percent for the Defense Department, the C.1.A. is 
and capabilierssvet For Release 2006/01/03 : Otte. RPS 0g0dMinE ROD 1 00456001 :Be Federal 


Government, according to Administration budget 
officials. CONTI an 
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By Virginia Hamil! 


eer Gttad 2-0 F oreien eerste spokesmen initially asked for details of the 
A Washington lobhy group that has pre- documents and responded several hours lat- 
viously obtained sensitive classified docu- a er ; 
ments savs it has heen given a U.S. intelli-. Yesterday, a man identifving himself as 
gence report warning that the main guerrilla George Schwegmann, from the CIA's Office 
"group operating in Baath Africa is gaining of Physical Security, telephoned to inquire 
Strength and is weighing a more militant about the page of the April 15 intelligence 
Strategy involving attacks on white civilian summary. He said he had been advised by 
targets. the agency’s Department of Public Affairs of 
A second document made available to The the copy. He was told that it no ae 
‘Washington Post by Trans-Africa, a black in the reporter’s possession. 
‘Americas lobby group on African affairs, Other sources in a position to be aware of 
steeet that the white-minority government ' the authenticity of the documents declined 
in South Africa is considering suppression of to challenge them. In Mav 1981, Trans-Af- 
beliable Teports of successful guerrilla attacks rica leaked to the press classified State De- 
le ‘protect white morale. ‘ partment documents on Africa policy that 
- Lhat report is contained in what Trans- US. officials later acknowledged to be valid. 


curity Agency end other intelligence sources. 


Africa describes as a copy of a page from the 
April 1, 182, National Intelligence Daily, a 
highiy ciassified compilation of current in- 
iéliigence information from the CLA, the De- 
tense Intelligence Agency, the National Se- 


The forecast in the alleged CIA report is 
for “more persistent and widespread racial 
unrest” in South Africa as the ANC moves 
against whites’ “lives. property and secuirity” 
to force. them to face up to the need for 


Teas cicuiatedl Be cneCTe deta ce change. The authorities are forseen introduc- 
head of 12S Satelive ee ta a ing More repressive measures and mounting 
F ae Rc en further military operations against the 
-Der %& senior policv makers in the White tall hb te 
House, the Cabinet and elsewhere in Wash- sn ita) eer ee eee ate NR 
a erg aoe ae its. beginnings in the early ads of a 
The daily summary said Pretoria was con- tury through its current and considerable 
sidering new and stricter limitations on pub- revival after the suppression of se Soweto 
heizing terrorist attacks because “the ANC riots of 1976, echoes widely accep sei 
[African National Conference, the main guer- _ ments within academic and business circles 
rilla group in South Africa] benefits from ae of the ee a 
press coverage of its attacks.” That, in turn, n its review of the § major s 
the summary said, “will strengthen the mil- operations of the last two years, the report 
itants in the ANC who want the group to cites * “improved efficiency and coordination” 
engage in spectacular attacks against whites.” of the group’ s operations between 1980 and 
Supporting that assessment is what 1981, and an increase from 10 to 40 in major 
Trans-Africa Director Randall Robinson said | _ attacks against government and economic 
was an extensive CIA report on the outlawed targets:in that period. 
nationaist group. Robinson, who said the- “Jt is clear,” the report said, that the ANC 
report came into his hands in April, refused . “could have inflicted a large number of white 
to make portions of it available for publica-: casualties if had chosen to do go.” 


tion. He said they dealt with specific person- 
oe and bases of the ANC. 
Separate CIA spokesmen, making what 


ye called the agency’s “usual” response to 


Pointing to changes in the group's oper- 
ations, the report says that “terrorist teams 
are now beginning to remain [in South Af- 

for longer periods of time, sometimes 


press queries, refuses deavaet rorcrdlvase 2006/01/03 : RORPRRASERPARENO AO 12 


he existence cr the reported contents 
cuplems sails leaving.” 


ont th rag 
1 frum the int Wgence daily as + petimeres teat the ANC hae 1.007 19 
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Casey’ s Shadows: - 


'A Greater Emphasis 


On CIA Analysis 


In the huge marble entrance hall of the 
Central Intelligence Agency outside Wash- 


ington, one wall bears the words, “And ‘Ye | 
Shall Know the Truth and the Truth Shall || 


scribed with stars, “In Honor of Those 
Members of the CIA Who Gave Their Lives 
in the Service of Their Country.” Below the 
Stars, a glass display case holds a book in - 


which each star is followed by the name of | 
: the slain CLA member it stands for. Some 
: of the stars have only blank spaces beside 


ie 


: This dual’ commitment; to secrecy and; £ 


Sig knowledge; is the hallmark -of:a govern-: ' 
- Ment. intelligence agency. Most of our at- 


tention to the CIA in the past decade has 
been concentrated on the secrecy part. But: 


_ CIA Director William Casey, in a recent in- a 
i terview, wanted mainly to talk about what ‘ 


_again_ in_ clandestine . activities. albeit in 2| 


Countries 0 of the world ; are under’ pressure” * 


ap et Se 


he was doing about the less glamorous and; 
More important matter of how the agency . 
analyzes and reports information. oe 

He did say that the CIA was now active: 


post-Watergate style. “There's a lot of talk | 
about my being trigger-happy,’ * Mr, Casey 
“defended himself, ‘but: lots of the little . 


. Capital Chronicle 


by. Suzanne Garment 


from Soviet-backed forces. “We've gotten 
out of the business of security assistance, 


communications, 

“For instance, we helped in the E] Sal- 
vador election. In Honduras, we put people 
through school and gave them instruments. 
that can detect how much metal a truck is 
carrying. Some countries we help just with 
photographic information, or sensors, or 
training for anti-terrorist forces. It’s all 
done with local pecple and just a handful of 


_ officers.”" 
But just ‘as important: was: “what was | 
happening to intelligence analysis. The es- - 
timates program—the process by which . 


the intelligence community, within the CLA : 


ifs telligence :-commumity"‘ making. the dedi-* 


I 
I 


but we're doing lots for them in fields i : 


and elsewhere, produces its major pieces _ 


of analysis—had been ‘‘way down,"’ Mr. 


16 JULY 1982 


j Casey, said, when he arrived. Part of the _ 
| problem was simply money: In the seven 
‘ or eight years prior to the last year cf the 


- Carter administration, the agency had | 


“lost 50% of Its people: _ 40°. of its fund- 


is é ing. ” 


The problem vast re money, en oe 
The Program “wasn’t timely.” said Mr. : 
Casey, “‘and “it- wasn’t relevant. For in-- 
stance, 1 asked for an estimate on the Cu-". 
, bans and their. activities. 1 got it after two. | : 
months—and.~ it" ‘Neglected to mention 
Cuba's Telationship with.the Soviet.Union, I" 
sent-it back.’ and it took another while. 1 
asked how long it had been in the works. It 
turned out that it was begun in June of 
~ 1980. It had gone through ‘seven drafts—, 
and the first one was the best.” « 

Moreover, the estimates were too nar- 
row in scope: “They were doing these esti- 


_ Mates on a country-by-country basis. They. 


‘ would do one.on Nicaragua, Honduras, El 
__ Salvador, But noone. was looking at the.re-. 
” gional: ‘interplay * ‘among these countries,“ 
. And.no one was concentrating on the eco: 
; Bomic component of these-situations. In 20 | 
‘years; -we:had put. only Saab estimates on 
the Soviet ‘economy, . 2 
_"We've got the estimating process | 
streamlined,” Mr. Casey said. Instead of '! : 
. the compromising and papering-over of dif- 7 
-ferences. that used to go.on at ‘the Jower: 
levels. of the bureaucracy when an. esti-"' 
Tnate ‘was prepared, ‘‘we. how. have “he: 
chiefs of'all the agencies comprising the hr: 


-Sions.”" The issues; -as-one aide -to Mr 


- Casey put it, are drawn-more clearly under 
‘the Rew sytem: They are mane seeree| 
' still by ‘Mr. Casey's certainty that ‘I'm thé’: 


one responsible “for the estimate, and ‘for- 
siving - - ‘fair’. sPeflection “ot alternative: 


Mr. ‘Casey’ has also smal: some e inaior: 


cehanges in the way the. agency: does its - 


‘short-term arialysis. He's taken the people. 
in the analytic sections—who used to be di-_ 


_ Vided up into categories like scientific af- 
| fairs, societal affairs. and strategic af- 
: fairs—and put them into new sections or- 


ganized along geographic lines. That way, - 


- he said, they have a better chance of pro-. 
. ducing, information that is immediately. 
" useful to policymakers. He has also estab- - 


lished new analysis centers on two topics ° 
of current interest, technology transfer and - 
“insurgency and instability."’ 
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Finally, the daily briefing procedure 
has been changed. Now high-officials don't ° 
merely get a package of written materials. 
Sent over by the agency. Instead they hear 
4 presentation from a briefing officer. He . 
then reports back to headquarters on what ! 
types of questions the officials asked and if 
there might be a need for ‘More of certain i, 
kinds of information. . 

These changes in the way the CIA han- 
dies intelligence are all of a piece. They | 
are designed to make disputes in the intel- 
ligence community more visible, produce . 
information on the politicians’ timetable, 
Teorganize the analysts to make their prod- 
uct conform more closely to decision mak- 
ers' needs and tighten the day-to-day con- | 
nection between high government officials ‘| 
and the agency. If they work, they: will | 
make the CIA more relevant, They will; 
also make the agency more political, by. 


}. forcing analysts to attuhe themselves more 


closely to the. schedules.and agendas of the ; 
; politicians who are ‘theircustomers.”’" : | 

"Mr, Casey's Stratezy is guaranteed to” 
‘provoke Tesistance, but its “‘political’’ na-. 


hire is precisely what makes it promising. . 
« After all; it.is hard to ‘give™.a decision! 


‘pps fis On WAN someon 
poe ee 
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Is Castro Convertible? | 
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. + By William Safire.) 5) 


WASHINGTON, April 22 =- The. partment weaseled. “We do not find 
C.1A, has come up with an exciting ..the Symms restatement resolution 
; modern method of briefing President’. helpful toour overall efforts in thatre. 
‘Reagan about foreign leaders: the gion row,'’.a State functlonary: in- 
: motion picture, Before a yisit tothe - formed Howard Baker, the majority 
- U.S. by Isreel’s Menachem Begin, the’ leader, who then dutifully broxe a tie, 
“C.LA, produced a psychological pro- .. voteandsupportedthe weasel. 
‘Tile in the form of a film dccumentary | “Despite all the tough talk. by the 
tor the President’s top-secret viewing ~ President this month about a Soviet. 
" that was the pride of the agency’s film-.. Cuban ‘virus’? threatening the Carib- 
division. kt - to...  . bean, whenit cametoasimplereatfir. 
Mr. Reagan finds going tothesecret . mation of our 20-year understanding” 
movies preferable to slogging through. that -we will not tolerate offensive 
*turgid written intelligence reports.. weapons in Cuba, the Reagan Admin- 
Atter the socko success of the Begin -. istrationwatfled. 5 fuego: | 
film at the Oval Box Oftice,Cloakand |. Why? Perhaps a vote for the'1962'] . 
2pger Productions came up with an’ “agreement would expose thedegreeto 
evenbiggerhit. . 2 PE <7 which that agreement is being violat- 


Po. a : 
-The 20-minute selected short sub- _ ed. Perhaps, et the other extreme, an 


ject that drevs raves last month from - 


eliteaudiences at the White House and -~ 
State is a search inside the mind_of : 
Fidel Castro, which takes the point of .:- 


view that he may be going through a .. 


political menopause; it suggests that “0 
| The unofficial line at State today,” 


& mic-life crisis of the Cuban leader, 
row 54, offers us an opportunity to woo 


imawey from the Soviet orbit. ~- 


Evidence exists that Secretary Haig” 


_ hes been trying to steal that de - 
marche. Five months ago he met se - 


cretly with the Cuban Vice President . 


orous-jerk theory, Senators are being 


attack on Cuba is being planned thet, 
would also violate the agreement, Or’ 
perhaps some timorous jerk down the, 
Ene at Stete, without checking. up- 
stairs, instructed the majority leeder- 
ofthe Senate to make fool of himself: 


Supports —- even promotes — the tim- 


toid that when the resolution comes up 
egain next month, the Administration. 
will support it, All the watfling last: 
week wes a terrible mistake, the Rea-, 
gen men say, end pofnt to the hasty. 
cuted? of tourist trade with Cuba as 


a re 


proof of toughness on Mr. Castro,’ 
Weltets. (There was c rumor that Mr.” Where wes our efficient national sey 
. Haig slipped away over.a weekend in =» curity. adviser jn this uncoordinated: 
; mess?Outtolunch,” = 
- Something is fishy about eli that. It’ 
coud be that some competitive woo. 
. ingot Mr. Castro was goingen, endwe | 
ministration becamé aware of viola ° “turned out to be the rejected sultor;:, 
*- When the Argentines asked their big 
grain customer, the Soviet Union, to 
_veto the United Nations resolution: 
- Cuba. lastead of demanding the with-. calling for-a pullout from the Fell. 
lands, it asked for essurances that the: 
Argeatines in return would not join = 
U.Sorgenized move egainst Cuba, 
; The Argentines had no answer end so. 
3 .-Mescow abstained, showing that its - 


Ree ee 


the Reagan Adm " priority in Latin America {s still'its |. <= 
- | meatsbeganagain, :! + tty nelly, Cubase eng 
That quiet buildup was soon accom. .:. Let us hope that: our behind-the! 


bos hee “ "| pented by an opea warning fram Mr, "| scenes flirtation With. Mr. Castro is 
ve | : Brezhnev that any attempt by the U.S. over. For him there is‘ino role rever- 
aoe ae : to counter new Soviet missiles in Eu-’.* ‘sal, despite fanciful C:1.A. movies to’ 
., | Tope would be followed by anescala- | thecontrary: =~ an 
* . | tion. of Soviet power near the U.S.—- “__Menhigh in Reagancircles murmur | 
‘WhichmeansmissesinCubea. - about carrots and Sticks; now that the 

Alarmed by the apparent weakness |. carrot has not worked, What is left? 


of the Reagan: response, ‘and: made 
* suspicious by five cancellations since. 
. February of scheduled Halg testi. - 
ae ; _. Ioay about C 
- Approved For Rele: 

* 28 ° oe tion 


ban policy, hard-line 
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4 


reatfirming- the 1962 
ev agreement.” 


in i i ae me ns ae St 


. Our 1962 agreement is being steadily 


eroded, and we are on notice from the 
‘Kremlin that intermediate-range mis- 


-.- Siles will soon be near our shores. 


S11 GERNOT BOOT. volurass, 


_ atives every chance. Now is the time | 


to deal with a threat before it becomes 


Bi 


the State. Department, the = 
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People of the Weeks — 


few fore: 


inReagan’s | 
Foreion Policy| 


The President’s security 
adviser is concentrating 


' power in the White House 


and cracking the whip over 
Weinberger and Haig. -_ 


After a year of controversy and con- 
fusion, the administration’s foreign-pol- ' 
icy apparatus is being transformed by 
one of Ronald Reagan’s closest political 
friends. ; . 

William P. Clark, 50, the President’s 
low-profile assistant for national-securi- 
ty affairs, is moving quietly but ferce- 
‘fully to counter widespread criticism of 


. a lack of coherence in Washington's 


handling of international affairs, 


He hes put Secretary of State Alexan-” 
der Haig and Defense Secretary Cas- - 


par Weinberger on notice that further 
public squabbling will not be tolerated. 

At the same time, Reagan has been- 
drawn by Clark into a greatly expand- 


"ed role in managing foreign policy, an 


area that the President tended to shun 
during his first year in office. Also, 
Clark’s strengthened National 

Security Council staff is pursu- 

ing critical studies that are de- 

signed to provide the basis for 

a coordinated national-securi- 

ty strategy. 

_ Among the most important: 

A far-reaching analysis of 

American military objectives 

and capabilities around the 

world through the end of this 

decade. The study is’ being di-- 
rected by former Air Force 

Secretary Thomas C. Reed, 

another longtime Reagan 

friend who is a consultant to 

Clark. One official says that 

Reed’s report “will become 

the equivalent of a little red 

book from which everyone 

will get his marching orders.” 


Briefings restored. Reagan 
himself now routinely spends 
up to 3 hours a day in Oval 
Office deliberations on global 
problemsandthenheadshome 
at night with a thick stack of | 
reading material to study. The’ 
President's daily national-secu-_  & 
fity briefings—discontinued 
for atime last year—stretch for = 
an hour on TANYA SVEDRTE orf 

‘ar Yr wn, 


c ings in experts from | $= 


CHICK HATTON LaSAca LT 
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to give the President a tighter rein on 

the process was a directive spelling out 

in detail the authority and responsibil- 

. ities of the NSC chief and the Secretar- 
ies of State and Defense. The presiden- 

‘tial order has reduced much of the 
public competition evident earlier be- 
tween Haig and Weinberger. 

..Clark has issued another directive 
under Reagan’s signature that requires 
White House approval for overseas 
travel by department heads. One offi- 
cial says that during the past year the 
President at times was not even aware 


that the Secretary of State or Secretary . 


of Defensé was embarking on trips 
abroad. 1.8 

The new directive has helped curb 
the sort of disarray that arose when 
Weinberger, while in the Middle East 
‘in February, raised the possibility of 


arms shipments to Jordan that were _ 


vigorously opposed by Haig. 


Meanwhile, all major public state- 


“ments issued by the Pentagon, the 
State Department or-the CIA must 


ders to ensure that they are imple- 
mented without confusion or delay. 
Aides say that Reagan realized after 


a year into his Presidency that he was ! 
not fully involved in key military and : 


foreign questions. “Too many decisions 
were being made at State and Defense 
instead of in the Oval Office,” says a 
senior adviser. Vee nt 


The remedy was to elevate the status. 


of the NSC adviser to report directly to 
the President instead of through White 


House Counselor Edwin Meese, as was 
the case with Richard V. Allen. The 


former NSC chief resigned in January. 


“Not a Kissinger.” A trusted Reagan | 


friend who served as his chief of staff in 
the California statehouse, the current 
national-security adviser has the confi- 


_dence of the President in a way that | 


Allen never did—despite Clark’s total 
lack of experience in foreign affairs be- 
fore Reagan asked him to come to 
Washington as deputy secretary of 
state in 1981. i 

“Bill is not a Henry Kissinger con- 
ceptualizing a world order and then 
flying off in the dark of night to carry it 


out,” explains a White House adviser, . 


“but he’s very effective in-making sure 


now be cleared in advance by the _ that the President maintains control.” 


“White House.’ 


In addition, presidential decisions — 


that in the past were conveyed verbal- 
ly now are formalized into signed or- 


President Reagan looks to William Clark to play key 
role in managing U.S. global strategy. 


OOONOOS5000T-2 5° O 


. By ROBERT A. KITTLE 


‘Clark, who was ‘nominated to the 
California Supreme Court by Reagan, 
is described as assuming the role of an 
“honest broker” of views to the Presi- 
dent. He is “still playing judge from 
the standpoint of making sure every- 


- one in the courtroom has. his views 


heard,” says.an aide. 


3a _ For the most part, Clark is slow to" 
i press his personal views, which aides 
- describe as. conservative but flexible 


and pragmatic.: Nevertheless, Reagan 


relies heavily on Clark's judgment on: 


an array of issues, including domestic 
matters. When advisers are sharply di- 
vided in their proposals, the President 
usually turns to Clark for counsel, 


sometimes asking him to stay behind 


after a meeting to talk in private. 

Like Reagan, the lanky 6-foot-2 Clark 
owns a ranch near Santa Barbara. He 
has a penchant for three-piece suits and 


“ cowboy boots and shares the Presi- 


dent’s love of horseback riding. The 
two often swap catalogs on horses and 
ranch equipment. — < 

Careful not to intrude on others’ 
turf, Clark also gets along well with 
‘Reagan’s Big Three advisers—James 
Baker, Michael Deaver and Meese. 

But his amiable, low-key manner is 
not taken lightly by administration offi- 
cials. “Never be fooled by that quiet, 
gentle smile,” warns a White House 
aide. “Clark is tough and not afraid to 


: 7s alfetie 


one 
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Cos t Allen His Job : 


eS" By Martin Schram. 

1 +. Washington Poot Stath WONeF ea sy2.t 
z= Edwin Meese IT offered ‘a cordial. 
greeting to his visitor,-.Richard . V-| 
“Allen; and then he:-let. him know. 


where things stood. sete i 
< ‘The president wanted Allen’s Tes-: 


“jgmation, Meese said. There was no 


*~ather way out of it. 2722" ; 
(The word came a3 no surprise to’ 


; Allen was: replaced as the presi- 
‘dent’s national\, security.:- adviser 
: mainly because th president and his 
‘top advisers concluded they did’ not- 
Tike the way things*had. worked. out: 
‘with him in the job. 2": eae 


wanted to be there, tose | 
- -” Reagan’s. ultimate response was to. 
cancel his morning’ briefings from: 
the national security adviser, saying 
he would simply read the data from. 
-written reports. Some’. White House 
officials said privately: at the time 
that the president thought that his 
“morning® sessions’ with: Allen had 
been mainly a waste of time. But 
one senior presidential adviser of- 
“fered another view ‘the other day:) - 
“The briefings had become unwieldy. 
“It was like having to have a minia 
ture National Security Council meet- 


‘-- Coordination and comm’ nication | 
‘between: Allen and. Secretary of 
‘State- Alexander M. Haig: Jr. had 
:been shattered by the friction and 
‘hostility that existed unchecked be- 
‘tween the two men from the outset: 


‘of the administration. °° Vi ~ 
=+"Tt. was not that. it was mostly Al-- 
*Jen's fault: Haig had managed to in-. 
i _“volve himself in “repeated ‘clashes 
counselor to the president, walked| — “with Defense: Secretary Caspar: ‘W. . 
around, the bend in the corridor and} ‘Weinberger’ and a number of over 
*Wwas ushered into the Oval Off Cabinet colleagues, as he seemed t 


where he quietly made his last stand; =view every debate. over policy: and: ing each morning.” "2 BA 
2 *Lsuggested tothe president that} . planning and structure as a struggle .. By this time, as’ Meese“was later 
A wanted to be reinstated, but I un- . * over the territorial imperative. ae ‘to concede, the coordination of the 
_derstcod he might have other ideas,” © But tensions’ between the ‘two. -president’s national -security “poli 
“Alen said. 0 ee A “nen and their.staffs. continued. to ‘making had degenerated into “con- 
-*-The president ha “other ideas. “flare, fueled by-reports that made’ fusion? <= 2 BREE ET RE 
-And so, on the day in which he was ‘their way around the State Depart- . ' Haig was communicating with the] . 
-finally exonerated of any illegality or ‘ment and the .White House: that White House ~by talking variously: 
even impropriety in the scandal that ? Allen was frequently critical of Haig: with Meese, Baker, Deaver and the 
“had become linked with his name, *in private meetings with: outsiders president. Often, key guidance and 
“Richard Allen left the permanent| © -and at cocktail and dinner-parties..-. impressions. * were. passed through 


what proved to-be a crucial, informal 
-back-channel:~ between :Deaver andi - 
Clark, who had-been-placed at State 
“mainly because he’ was-an old. Rea- 


zemploy of the man he had worked)’. The president's. top +; advis 
for years to elect and. then serve. = | -ers—chief, of staff James: A. Baker 


JI, deputy chief of staff Michael. K. 


‘Deaver and Meese (Allen’s ‘staff su- 
‘pervisor)—seemed to spend increas- 


i 103 time trying.to resolve between Haig: and the Reagan men} . | 
| Approved For Reled te nanan g Gis cea Wed)’ 137 ROBROW IG Hoy. Knew ise ose 


‘got'to Reagan. But there were some 
‘things that.they‘could not ‘keep from: 


~ 
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"Reagan Views Films to Get 


Sppw iw 8S 


- OOS ‘Speciale Thm New York Ties." Administration “officials prepare — 
,. WASHINGTON, Dec. 23°— The for the President before he meets 
“Sights go off, the projector rolls and-~ with a foreign head of state. Mire 
President Reagan settles back in Reagan, according to White House 
. his chair to prepare for his first - sources, prefers the film briefing to 
* meeting with a- foreign head ‘of “the heavy reading because be feels - 
Sr state. Itis the White Hame version" it gives him a better feel for foreign 
pat “This hed nae i baraees leadersandtheirstyle.2 °° 
"_ the film subjects so far have been ~~ navid R.. Gergen, director of 
. Prime Minister Menachem Begin white House communications, sald 
and Anwar el-Sadat, the late Pres ~ procedure” that are not new to the. 
. dentof Egy. 0. c+ Reagan White Heuse and that the 
* . films are-inade up primarily of. 
_ publicfootage. .--0.2. 23 4-8 


_ cludes.a mixture of footage from 


b 


Jimmy Carter, who preferred the 2 
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American and foreign television 


~ and classified material from Gow ~ 


‘ ernment agencies. The. film ine :. 
: . to give. the. 
' President insights into the life, : 


chides commentary. the 


” ghetoric and work of foreign lead- 


ers, rnost of wham are strangers to- 
- Mr.Reagan 2000s es 


‘ ‘Mr. Carter’s national security ad- - 


‘The film is used to supplement. - 


+, the voluminous briefing books that. 


ee eee eT ne ea Se 


printed word and thrived on brief - 
“ing books, used the film: briefing © 


“once or twice” In his Presidency, ° 
according to Zbigniew Brzezinski, , 


ae ga 


viser. Mr. Reagan, however, with || 
his rocts in the celJucid world, is de- z 
voted to the screen versions. eae 
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- RADIO TV REPORTS 


4701 WILLARD AVENUE, CHEVY CHASE, MARYLAND 20015 656 


FOR : PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 

PROGRAM The Fred Fiske Show : 4 

DATE October 12, 1981 8:00 PM . se 
SUBJECT The National Intelligence Daily’ 


FRED FISKE: Almost all newspapers work very hard to -. . 
increase their circulation. “The newspaper‘with the largest re- 
porting staff in the world and a huge budget has a tiny, select, 
strictly limited readership. It's the National Intelligence Daily 
published by the CIA. And Dale Vanatta (?) tells about It in an 
article in the current issue of Washingtonian magazine, entitled 
"Ckay, Doll, this is Knight. Get me Casey. I've got a scoop." 

It's the most secret newspaper in the world. The National tn- 
telligence Daity is the subject. 


Dale Vanatta is an investigative reporter on the 
staff of Jack Anderson. 


How are you, Dale? 
DALE VANATTA: Fine. Good to be back after a year. 


FALSE: It hardiy seems to me that it coud be a 
yeer. How about that? He says it's a year ago. I'd have 
guessed five or six monvhs. 


VANATTA: Yeah. And 1! think that article -- when 
we were talking about that article, it was about rating Jimmy 
Carter with peanuts. And we said we'd probably be rating 
Ronaid Reagan with oranges the next year. And indeed we are, 
yes, with Reagan in power. . 


FISKE: How's Jack these days? 
VANATTA: Fine. Doing very well. 


FISKE: The National Intelligence Daily is the brain- 
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_ OFFICES IN: WASHINGTON D.C. @ NEWYORK © LOSANGELES @ CHICAGO © DETROM+ @ AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CMES 


By Steve Neal 

Cr tago Troute Press Senicg | 2. i 

WASHINGTON — During a recent 
White’ House strategy meeting on the 
AWACS proposal, a senior aide noted the 
. , absence of National Security Adviser 
. Richard V. Aen, 2 i 
_ _ Deputy Chief of Staff Michael RK, 
. . Deaver. deadpanned, ‘He's probably 
’ ‘downstairs coloring one’ of his ‘maps,”’: 

The. comment is.a reflection of Allen’s 
downgraded status as Ronald’ Reagan's 


foreign policy advisers. “He's in over his }-~ from ‘Saudi-iéaders. ” -. J 
: at pau | . : : Zi 


head” says a Cabinet.secretary who has: 
worked with. Allen. - hes aoe 
By-ravst accounts, Allen has been less: 
than effective in his nine-month stew- 
ardship. of.the National Security Council. 

. vis head of the administration's AWACS 
_ , task force, Allen 
.- Gispel this impression... . _ ete ee 
In his encounters with Republican 
Senators, Allen is said to be patronizing 
and arrogant. When Sen. James McClure 

_ (R., Idaho), warned him that the Saudi 
‘arms package was in trouble, Allen‘cut 
him short: “We've got a lot of things in 


_" » this you aren’t even aware of.” 


_ “DICK IS avery bright. guy but he 
. never learned how to be tactful,” says a 
Sedior ‘White House official. “‘He just | 
‘Coesn’t know muctt: about. politics... - | 
- A key midwestern senator is’ of the- 
theory. that the: White House “set up”’- 
' Allen’to be the seapegoat. if. 
Shoots down the AWACS package. 
A Senate aide adds:-“"He had neither © 
_ the clout not the: brains: to pull it off. | 
Secretary of State Alexander ‘Haig has - 
blamed Allen for. the administration's” 
choppy. start: in presenting the Saudi” 
AWACS deal to Congress. Allen, for his 
part, suggests that Haig is to: blame: . 


aa ee eae SRE 
The tall, silver-haired Allen; 45, heated. | “Allen gave Reagan formal daily briefin si 
ly denies allegations that he wasn’t up to. on the state of the world. There were | 
" i complarnts, though,. that he did little: 
more than “read am CIA material” at j 


the job. “Under my guidance. and -coordi-- 
nation,” he says, “the group has been 
Prepared since August and earlier to take 
this case to the Congress." =. 


ALLEN DELAYED making: his pitch - 
until Reagan’s eeonomic recovery pack. . 
age had: been-passed and until the Presi- , 
cent had a chance to discuss the Saudi! 
arms deal with Israéli Prime Minister: 
Menachem Begin: . 7... - vee 

Under the administration's plan, the. 
United States would sell $3.5 billion worth - 
of - sophisticated .military-. equipment’ te: 
Saudi - Arabia,, includingfive. Airborne 
Warning and Control. System, :¢AWACS)“ 
radar jetse 31: sila oved # 


oo ae ee 


) 


has done nothing to | 


11 October 198T 


“The ultimate: meaning of this’sale,”, - - 
Says Allen, “‘will:be to strengthen region-! - 


al security. for’ all states. in the (Persian: 
Gulf): region against a growing Soviet 
threat andva: threat by proxies of the 
Soviet Union? tte - 
_ In the’face of-stiffening congressional 
opposition-.to: the: Sale, Allen. brought 
‘Saydi-Prince Bandar bin Sultan into. the 
Capitol: for closed-door : meetings with 
‘Pivotal ‘senators. Allen’ also ‘suggested : 


. Sending 2. group--of senators’ to Saudi 


Congress eae 


| | 


-Arabia: in‘an effort to gain ec 7 


WITH 24 HOURS, Haig blocked Allen's | 
plan. Haig, who was furious at the idea of 
having senators negotiating U.S.. foreign 


- policy, demanded that Allen's superiors |. ° 


put a stop-to the affair —- and they:did. 


State Department officials ‘say that.) . . 


’ Haig’s. infighting .with Allen.no -longer- 
debilitates the secretary of state.-Haig 
- has managed to cut Allen out of, raost 
weighty issues. The Sate Department is 
sending its economic ‘studies. for this 
‘month’s Cancun summit conference -in 


Mexico directly to White House Counsel i . 


Edwin Meese’s office — not -Allen’s, 

’ Haig also has wrested control from 
‘Allen of arms limitation talks, the middle 
East, and’ U.S.-Soviet’ relations, issues 
which were often handled by former NSC 
advisers. Zbigniew Brzezinski: and: Henry 


Kissinger. ‘In the old days;"“(former! |. 


Secretary of ‘State Cyrus 'R.) ‘Vance: 
would call to complain -about Brezezins-| 


ki's interfering and Brezezinski would be: _ 


: Standing- there next to Carter’ while: hel 
talked on the phone with Vance,”’. said! 
‘one State Department source: -“Allen has} 


: been cut out of that sort of access to the} . 


= A ae | 


oat PES ast 


the job. 


“President.”": 
coe 


athose meetings. “He didnt offer much} 


. analysis of his own,” said a Reagan aide. ° 
Last winter, for example, before the 
‘President was scheduled to hold a brief 


_ Oval Office. conference with Italian. for- |- 
' eign: minister Emilio Colombo,-allen/ 


~ handed him a State Department briefing. 


Soy a ate er 


D.C. Yellow Pages.” ° 7: 


| 
‘ 
r 


book which an aide called “‘the size of the.} . 
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agan’s fop security: 
ativiser a bit insecure | 


"Finally. the President decided that’ ke fe 
dindn’t need Allen’s briefings. And, since ;_ 


. July; the national security: adviser has | 

“ been required to submit his reports in 
“writing. Publicly, Allen has:claimed to be! 
- “enthusiastic”? about the new system... 


A longtime Reagan associate said, how- 


“ever, “What they’re trying to do is put 
‘some distance between Allen. ang ther: ne 


President.'* et ame ee ae oes 
. PRESIDENTIAL COUNSELOR Edwin | 


Meese-has eclipsedAllen as the White! . ° 
-House’s top. foreign-policy” Spokeman. ” 


Allen now reports to Meese instead of.the-. 


President. And Meese-now occupies the! - 
Corner. office which ‘previously belonged-! > 
“to. Kissinger and Brzezinski, while et =f 


Works in the White House basement,.:°.,! 


i 


“ferred to it at all, simply called the NID. 
‘Tt came out every day except Sunday, 


ogy used to produce the N/D was the ; 


_- plained of a need for more space. But) 
- Bill resisted: Keep it small, he said, Bill | 


_ customers. One of them was the sae 
- dent of the United States. 


-_.short for National Intelligence Daily, the 
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WASHINGTONIAN 


ARTICLE APPEARED OCTOBER 1981 


ON PAGE ee 


The CIA Is the Largest News-Gathering 
and lts National. Inteligence wal s Ver 
me Dale Van 1 Alta mi 


4 or more than twenty years : Bill ait 
dreamed of publishing a little | 
newspaper. He realized his drearn ~ 
- in 1974, launching a four-page 
publication that readers, when they re- 


when most of its readers rested. : - 

Bill says his newspaper had the largest | . 
reporting staff of any on earth and a budget | 
running to billions of dollars. Unques- 
tionably, the communications technol-: 


best yet devised. Although ‘there was no} 
advertising to bump any of the paper’s 
many exclusives, its editors often com- 


made sure that it was kept exclusive as 
well. The N/D never had more than sixty | 


Bill will tell you that his reporters and 
newspaper were the best in the world. | 
Mostly we have to take his word for that, | | 
because the paper’s readers were Te-| 
quired to return it or destroy it. NID is | 


newspaper of the Central Intelligence i |. = 
Agency. Bill is short for William | Egaa if > 
Colby, director of the CIA from 1973 101] 
1976. ; a ect, dl 


Pity the CIA man, for he is a most mis-4 

understood creature. 4 _ ‘The front page of the Nation 
They---which means everyone not ins. Intelligence Daily for Friday, 

the know——call him an agent. He huffs:° 29, 1975, and William Egan 

at that. Agents are merely spies, and are | who founded this most secret nue 

paid and “handled,” whereas he is a: newspaper it in 1 the world. 

case officer or analyst. They say he iss|-- -.. -- en ee as 

covert, which is true, but that dees not: 

mean that he is evil. They draw him in- 

cloak and with dagger, but his true com-: 

panions are ‘computers, economic ma- 

trices, and RaggrprBlesduran- Rktgasy |2006/01/03 : CIA-RDP90-01137R000100150001-2 

the security of the nation rests on his} — 


judgment; but often, if he is to advance, 


By Martin Schram 

_.. Washington Post Stalt Writer = 5 
President Resgan -haa decided: to’ 
and the- long-standing” presidéntial - 
practice of receiving <formal daily 
briefings from his national security af~} 
fairs adviser — further deemphasizing™ 
the tole of Richard Y: Allen, who now : 
colda that. job — and.“to--put a -new > 
ttee-of policy- 


ep 


that thet president haw detided to sot 
sside time: three’ mornings. a: week, for 
-meetings- “with. hia ‘entire:top: ectelo : 
of national sécurity: policy: «Vice . - 
Sdent-Bush, Secretary’ off State>Aler 


cussions . 
critical of 


Denver: 2s age ce 
‘Top .presidential- advisers; said:,tha 
the president hoped hisvmew. 
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ARTICLE APPEARED ’ THE WASHINGTON POST 
ON PAGE 12 July 1981 


Senior presidential aides said the 
"decision on the new policy, put into 
effect Jast' week, was made by the 
- president after consultation. with his 
“top staff. advisers, notably Meese, 
Baker and Deaver. °F 227F 
» “A ‘decision <has been. made «to. 
_ streamline-: the- president’s.. schedule,”. 
‘one of Reagan's senior advisers. said. 
“Tt is ‘not intended to reflect on ‘Dick 
Allen. or Al. Haig or anyone else.” AS 
:.. In. practice,-: however, *. the® change 


4]: 


“does : reflect..on .Allen: because: every, 
“national security affairs adviser has 
"piven daily: briefings to: the president 
- since the. job’ was formalized in the 
Kennedy; White: House with the “ap- 


“of two officials the defense secre- 
-tary and the-CIA director — who had 
“not previously been part of the pres~ 
‘jdent’s routine“moming policy discus- 
ons. Oe Ee 


-the. president’s schedule évery . Mon-- 
‘day, Wednesday- and Friday, it. will, 


format: 


MR Rote 


i Wee 


-e 
: BO 
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a , _report Sent OVE ie ; Tnose 
on the part of Haig, his associates and morning: briefings were attended “ by} 


“eording to a presidental aide. -- 2. 
4] think every president feels that it 
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official later. 
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